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*¢Stat Nominis Umbra.” 


By J. Lawson. 


HE time of summer was now at hand—movement of some 
sort was absolutely needful. 

A man does not knock about this world for twenty years to rest 
content pent up in any special nook, however snug and comfort- 
able. 

For long flights the times were inopportune and out of joint— 
nay, opportunity itself was lacking. Moreover, the year was young : 
the “insect youth ” still weak on wing, the “early-wailing” swallow 
but just arrived, the horse-chesnuts barely in bloom, the “ruffian 
blasts” of our boisterous coast not yet stowed (for good and all) in 
their summer cave. 

“T will hie me to the Highlands,” said I. ‘It is but a small ven- 
ture; and there will I revisit those scenes that, in days when life was 
young and pleasures crowded thick, did use to charm me most.” 

vain and foolish thought! Of all the dismal failures in this 
world of failures, that revisiting old haunts after long absence is 
surely the dismallest. Henceforth do I utterly renounce and abjure 
such fond and fatal folly. 


O my coevals, remnants of yourselves ! 


is a pathetic wail that breaks from most of us as we near our ends, 
And yet there is a certain dignity about it that is quite wanting to 
your middle-aged man’s version. 
His exceeding bitter cry is : “O my coevals, dumplings of your- 
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selves!” The shrunk shank, the lean and slippered pantaloon, are 
things not too arduous to be borne with equal mind ; but who may 
abide that horrid form, that lax obesity of figure (“un embonpoint 
flottant,” Balzac calls it) that too often afflicts him whose conscience 
is easy and balance clear, between the heyday of youth and the 
decrepitude of senility ? 

Can it be that, not so many years back, you twined your arm 
round that exorbitant waist in melting waltz? Can it be that once, 
backing your prowess against that of yonder Daniel Lambert, dozing 
over his paper by the drawing-room fire, you were beaten hollow ? 

But we must not linger moralising on the threshold. 

Borne on the wings of a smooth south wind, I sped northward 
all a moonlight night of May; and noon next day found me got as 
far as a place that, well within my own recollection, had been 
a whitewashed fishing hamlet and port of call for Hebridean 
smacks. 

All old landmarks were now swept ruthlessly away—a monstrous 
modern ruin dominating the plain below, and rendering it ridiculous. 
I fled amazed far, far away ; and turned my attention to an inn 
where, in days of yore, I had gone a-fishing. 

It—thank Heaven !—remained as heretofore—solid, massive, un- 
embellished, square. So lonely and open to all comers stands the 
building, that I saw a dawdling beast rub his unkempt hide against 
the door-post, and d/ess the Duke of Argyll, ere his drover, with 
uplifted ash, annexed him to the lowing kine ahead. 

Here, then, was an ark of refuge from the flood of a too nice and 
delicate civilisation ; and I entered in at its portalaccordingly. The 
time of tourists was not yet. A Sister of Mercy with a pretty girl of 
eighteen, two Indian officers fishing, a college don and his ward, a 
sick doctor from the Midlands and his little boy, made the comple- 
ment of our mess that night. 

A curious air of silence hung about the precincts: the people of 
the house showed little care to entertain the traveller, or ease him of 
his cash with grace. An incurious dulness of disposition seemed 
to sit upon them like an incubus. 

Two plaided shepherds, with a ghillie and boatman, talked the 
harsh Gaelic of that district outside the open window, but even they 
spoke with bated breath. 

Next day the hush and stillness of the inn were more pronounced 
than ever ; but it was the Sabbath, and much might be set down to 
that. 

I got back from a long and stiff climb to the top, the /rue top, 
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of a high and difficult hill—one of Scotland’s most notable hills— 
just in time for the Zable @’héte. 

The night was close and sultry ; all day there had been shifting 
mists and fine drizzling rain. And now, at eventide, the breeze had 
died down to a flat calm, while the drizzle had turned itself into a 
downpour that forbade further going abroad. 

Outside the house was a roomy porch with pillars ; and there, 
our meal done, we sat or lounged about, and smoked, and did a little 
feeble talk. But everything and everybody seemed weighed down 
by the depressing gloom and stillness, and we lapsed into a dreary 
silence. 

That silence was broken by a cough of preface from behind ; 
and, looking round, we beheld standing in the doorway a gaunt and 
haggard female. Her eyes were hard and dry, her features lacked 
expression, and all she said was this: “ Would any of you gentlemen 
like to take a look before the body is screwed down ?” 

The look of horror—not to say terror—that came into the officers’ 
eyes I shall never forget. 

As they sat nearest the speaker, one on either hand the door, on 
them lay naturally the onus of reply ; but they were past power of 
speech, and stared, with stony eyes, at the woman looming on the 
steps above. I, who sat farther off, kept awed silence, while the 
sick, but callous, doctor said briefly, “Is a man dead in the 
house?” 

The woman, seeing us thus hang back from the proffered boon, 
turned on her heel with never a word, and yanished in the dark 
recess of passage within. 

The sick doctor sought to cheer us with professional yarns. 
Weird and ghoulish enough, in all conscience, many of his stories 
were, but, somehow or other, they fell flat, and on unitching ears. 

With Death so near, we didn’t seem much to care for him far 
away. 

So the doctor carried his little boy to bed; the officers slunk 
off to the bare, fireless sitting-room, and I followed quickly in their 
wake. There was little or no talk between us. 

Grog, we felt instinctively, was the properest support we could 
have under the shock. 

And it certainly zs a shock, when in a spirit of holiday-making, to 
be asked if one would like to see a fellow holiday-maker screwed down, 

I wasn’t sorry when, ere long, the two strangers took themselves 
off to speak with their ghillie, on the way upstairs, and left me to 
my own devices, 
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I sat by an open window, and looked out on the melancholy 
night. My thoughts rushed off to days Jong past, and the merry 
group I had once formed one of, in a Hebridean isle. 

No plutocrat as yet had lighted on that happy isle. As yet no 
venomous crofter had raised his crest and expanded his hood to hiss 
the passer-by. All was poverty, simplicity, and peace. 

For needful stores, we put our trust in Mr. Hutchinson, of Glasgow, 
whose weekly packet-boat disgorged the wheaten loaf and cask of 
Bass. We killed our own mutton, shot our own game, caught our 
own cod or trout. Now and again, Lord M—— would send us a 
haunch of venison, wherewith (and added Cardost) to cheer our 
hearts in time of festival. Now and again, too, did we make royster- 
ing moonlight raids, in our trim gig, on some barque weather-bound 
in distant loch. No exciseman was nearer hand than Inverness or 
Oban—each a good hundred miles off. Kindly neighbours, as the 
eve of his visitations drew nigh, would send out wary scouts to be 
the heralds of his coming, and with true Christian charity blow the 
horn of warning from some craggy height or pinnacle of rock. 

What a hubbub and stir there was, when the bray of that horn 
(louder than Alecto’s) rang through the land ! 

Naughty superfluities of terriers and otter-dogs were shepherded 
out at hillside huts, while Her Majesty received payment of such anum- 
ber as, for people in our walk of life, seemed a reasonable allowance. 

Ah! happy days of innocence and ease, passed for ever away ! 
What days of (perhaps, too free) hospitality they were—what inter- 
change of good offices—what camaraderie—what high hopes—what 
confidence in the goodwill of mankind—what boundless ei/Oea ! 

Amongst others I came across at that time was M ,an old chum 
at school, but long lost sight of. Poor dear M——! since last we 
met, fortune had played him many ascurvy trick. Compelled to re- 
nounce the profession of his choice, he had lapsed into evil courses, 
and played pranks-that had a spice of hereditary madness lurking in 
them. He was now leading a listless life of exile, ashamed and sorry, 
mixing sprees and repentances in about equal quantities. 

A good-natured soul as ever breathed, a boon and cheery com- 
panion ; but assuredly he was born under an unlucky star. 

Manifold were his scrapes, and dire the accidents that befell him. 

One time my friend V—— and I, sitting smoking by an open win- 
dow. and looking on the loch beneath, spied a man shove off from the 
opposite shore and make in our direction. The loch was alive with 
whales at the time—we had killed one with our rifles but the day before. 
By-and-by a sportive fish dumped the fresh-tarred dingey and overset 
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her. Of course, we pulled instantly off to the rescue, and found it was 
M——, sitting astride the uneven keel of his craft. And an awkward 
time the poor fellow had of it: the swamped boat wobbling about 
like a barrel, with every inclination to rid herself of her rider. We 
made many efforts to accomplish his deliverance dry-shod ; but, after 
all, the passage from his topsy-turvy dingey to our gig was only 
effected by means of a header. 

Another time a friend from Oxford swooped down upon us, and 
we must needs show him the lions. Driving tandem home from a 
long day’s outing, M——, who was of our party, and in the back seat, 
overcome by fatigue and whisky, fell sound asleep, toppled out in a 
rutty bit of steep incline, and broke his arm. 

Worse still, we had gone (three of us) for two days’ rabbit-shoot- 
ing at a far-away hut, under stupendous cliffs. A room or two super- 
added made our place of occupation, and the shepherd’s daughter— 
a “neat-handed Phyllis”—cooked and did for us. Our stay there 
done, we were packing up to be off. Men with ponies would meet us at 
the head of a balloch, the way up to which, from our side, was too 
steep and stony to be done except afoot. M—— rattled a canister 
inhis hand. “ All but empty ; no use bothering to take it with us.” 
“Toss it on the fire, then!” He took out the plug, a trickling stream 
of powder fell down upon the flame, the flame leapt up the trickling 
stream of powder, the canister burst, and so frightfully was poor 
M ’s hand shattered that there was nothing for it but amputation 
of thumb and forefinger, and all that hand remained an indigo blue 
to the end of his days. 

In course of time, the days of our island sojourn were accom- 
plished, the pleasant party broke up, and we were scattered abroad to 
the ends of the earth, V going to New Zealand, I to Canada, 
and M—— to hunt beasts in Natal. He and I were the last to part. 

“ Au revoir!” he cried gaily, as his train moved on out of York 
station. “We meet again!” 

“Never more,” said I; ‘‘ah! never more!” and moved sadly away. 











Whilst thus dreaming the hour away in sad remembrance, a shabby 
trap had drawn up at the door, and three men had entered the inn. 
I gave them no particular attention. ‘ Men for their Sabbath night- 
cap of toddy, maybe.” 

A tiny runlet from moors above hurried past the open window 
where I sat, to join a bigger stream below; and I think I found more 
entertainment in watching the antics of some absurd ducklings who 
ought to have been abed long since. 
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The stream, now swollen by rains, ran strong; and in vain did 
these ugly ducklings, to the anguish of their reputed mother, strive 
to make headway against it. Over and over they rolled ; and still, 
with perseverance worthy ofa better cause, stuck to their self-imposed 
task, returning gallantly to the charge after each capsize, with tempers 
and plumage unimpaired. By the brook-edge lay a callow brother, 
flat as a pancake ; perhaps (who knows ?) sd to him “ that Samuel 
Johnson trod on.” 

I was wondering what possible motive they could have for going 
by water, when they might, so much more speedily and pleasantly, 
have made their way home by land, when there came a shuffling of 
feet on the stairs, the pop of soda-water, silence for the space of “a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether,” and then the three 
men, issuing from the front door, stepped into their shabby trap, the 
stable-boy flicked the rug off the steaming hack, and they were 
gone. 

Each of them had in his hand one of those ugly black bags which, 
I know not why, have Mr. Gladstone for godfather. 

It must have been eleven by this, but still light enough to see 
with ease. 

No sooner were the men gone than a glass door, which gave 
access to our room from the dark passage without, was opened, and 
that awful woman stood in the gap. 

Two awkward steps led down from passage to room, and the 
woman a-top towered higher than ever. 

At sight of me she made a halt, and seemed uncertain what 
way to go. 

Feeling it incumbent on me to break the ice of silence, I asked 
“if all were done?” 

“No; a post-mortem had been ordered by the sheriff—the 
doctors were just gone—the corpse laid afresh in its coffin—the lid 
not yet affixed. Again she said, “ Would you like to take a look before 
the body is screwed down?” 

The spell of her influence was upon me, like mesmeric fascination. 
She beckoned with the hand. I rose and went. 

Steering a devious course through many a maze of winding passage 
—a step up here, another down there—we came to the chamber of 
death : a miserable bare closet to die in, I thought, as ever was seen. 
Scarce a bit of furniture but the bed of death, and the trestle on 
which the dead lay in his open coffin. 

No flowers, no candles, no crucifix ; not a note of hope or faith— 
all still blank and apathy of death ! 
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The face was covered with a napkin ; the woman, eyes fixed on 
me, withdrew it ; and I gazed, with that awe which death begets, on 
the unknown. 

The body was covered with a sheet ; no mark of the doctor’s 
horrid task offended the shrinking eye. 

The hands lay clasped upon the breast, also covered with a 
napkin. 

The woman, eyes still fixed on me, withdrew it. 

My knees gave way for fear of what I saw ; and staggering to the 
only chair, I sat upon the dead man’s clothes. 

“Good God !” I gasped ; “who is he?” and could say no more. 

Brandy was at hand for those that did their offices about the 
dead, and I drank without stint of what the woman poured me out. 

Then I drew near and gazed again. Again I cried, “Good God ! 
who is he?” 

The woman, unperturbed by my agitation (I think, ignoring it), 
told, in harsh dry voice, what little she knew. 

“He had come by coach from some place south—Inveraray or 
Lochgilphead—was going north, he said—a total stranger—no clue 
to identity—no letters, no pocket-book, no name on linen—a decent 
stock of money, fifteen pounds or so, in gold—to be buried early in 
the kirkyard yonder—that was all.” 

But, God of heaven ! was it al/? Whose was that d/ue mutilated 
hand? 

Greatly agitated, I begged a day’s delay. 

At midnight, I rode off to the nearest office, and by eight next 
morning had despatched a telegram to Lord I waited eagerly 
at my post for the answer ; it came at noon: 

“We know nothing—we wish to know nothing—of the man. Let 
him rest.” 

It was five in the afternoon when I got back to the house of 
death. The Sister of Mercy and the pretty girl of eighteen were gone ; 
so were the college don and his ward. The Indians were out fishing ; 
the doctor and his boy on an excursion. Only that hard dry woman 
and I were there ; with bearers, pipe in mouth, lounging in the 
porch, hungering for their load. 

“You are late, sir!” says the woman; “ does the burial go on ?” 

I bowed assent, and she summoned the minister. He came in 
quickly, and, while he made his funeral oration by the coffin side, I 
stood afar off, and, with bowed head, recited, sub st/entio, my Pater- 
noster, my Miserere and De Profundis. 

Then, away with him to the graveyard, and so to rest without 
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more ado ; earth shovelled briskly in to the tune of “ Tullochgoram,” 
and rammed down on the Nameless by hobnailed soles of strangers’ 
feet. 

That very hour I went my onward way. Men rowed me, in the 
gloaming, many miles to the head of aloch. The watches of the 
night were spent a foot in Scotland’s wildest glen. Next afternoon 
found me knocking at the gate of a great monastic pile. The 
brethren received me with joy ; but the errand that had brought me 
there was without accomplishment. 

In one of his many fits of gloomy remorse, M—— had gone, 
with mystery, to the mainland over against us. In those far-back 
days there dwelt at that spot an old priest, who ministered to the 
wants ofa Catholic clan, and acted as chaplain at the big house of 
the neighbourhood. . 

By this priest—I had it from his own lips—M had been 
received into the fold. But the good father was, long since, gone 
to his rest ; and the brethren could tell me absolutely nothing. 

Next day I took a grateful leave of my hosts, and went a great way 
off, that I might (if it were possible) leave sadness far behind. 

My excursion was meant as quite a steady-going, middle-aged 
affair, with nothing loud or young-mannish about it ; and yet here 
was I, of five nights out, spending but two in bed ! 

Of the rest, one had been passed in a train, another in the saddle, 
the third on foot. 

And now my sixth, spent at a decent roadside inn, was little 
more to the purpose than its fellows in the way of rest. 

That Nominis Umbra had murdered sleep. To this very day, 





When the house doth sigh and weep, 
And the world is drowned in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes the watch do keep. 


For what they watch I cannot tell. It may be that he whom I 
saw laid to rest was a stranger to me. It may be that M——’s 
prophecy, “ We meet again !” remains to this day unfulfilled. 

But I shall never shake myself free of the conviction that his gay 
words had their fulfilment when I looked on the blue, mutilated 
_ hand of the Wameless. 
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THE CUSTOMS OF AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES. 


HE inferior races are being improved off the face of the earth. 
It is so everywhere. The old giveth place to the new. The 
watchword, “ Advance, Australia!” has sounded the death-knell of 
the aborigines of the country which is fast making local history. 
They are passing away. This must be. The foothills have to be 
trodden down, and left behind, if the mountain top is to be reached; 
but have men always trodden so lightly as they might have done? 
If the native races must perish, we need not be in haste to kill them 
off. Nature will do her work, if only she is left alone. Good people 
complain that these aborigines have not been duly Christianised ; 
and humanitarians that they have not been preserved, after the 
fashion of ancient monuments. Such persons never pause to inquire 
whether one or the other could have been done. 

The race was a decaying ont when it was discovered. Nature is 
inexorable ; her processes may be retarded, but she will win in the 
end. The aborigines have been well treated, with exceptions, but 
our conditions of life are not theirs. The vices and diseases of 
civilisation have been too much for us and for them. 

When Europeans first settled in New South Wales, the native 
population scarcely averaged one hundred persons to an area of two 
thousand square miles. The country could not support a large popu- 
lation. There were no animals which could be domesticated, to raise 
men to the pastoral condition. Protracted droughts rendered food 
and water more than scarce. Now the few are almost gone. Some 
nations have become extinct. In districts where tribes once dwelt, not 
a single native exists. Other tribes, which formerly numbered two 
hundred souls, have dwindled down to three or four, or, it may be, 
even to a solitary representative. This decline has been largely 
Owing to the practice of infanticide, loss of native rights, subversion 
of tribal order, and the introduction of European vices. These 
children of nature have suffered. Formerly they possessed no 
intoxicants, now drunkenness is their bane. One imported disease, 
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which must be nameless, has desolated the tribes. Soon the place of 
this people will know them no more; “ they will be clean forgotten, 
as a dead man out of mind.” 

This being so, it will be wise to bestow a thought upon the lives 
of these beings, who are, in some respects, so near to anthropoid 
apes, and whose artistic powers are inferior to those of extinct old- 
world tribes which have left us rude delineations of the chase. 
Something is known about them: of their weapons, innocent of iron 
previous to contact with Europeans; of their habitations, formed of 
bark shealing ; of their cookery, which consists chiefly of throwing 
game, in its skin, upon the fire, or the employment of red-hot stones; 
of their clothing, or rather no clothing, for, as a witty Frenchman 
informed a lady, “one could clothe six men with a pair of gloves.” 
These are familiar topics, but the natives are more than these ; yet 
they may be dismissed with few words. There is a racial likeness in 
all, although there are tribal differences, which when seen are readily 
remembered. All have thick lips, overhanging brows, and widely 
extended nostrils. They usually possess well-formed hands. Many 
are weakly in appearance, having little muscular development in arms 
and legs. Babes when born are nearly white; the colour of the skin 
in youth is chocolate, darkening with age until it verges upon black. 
The hair is always black. The bodies of old men are especially 
hairy. Women, after they have left off child-bearing, generally have 
whiskers, which they recognise as a sign that they will have no more 
children. Taken as a whole, these natives are a dirty, unprepossessing 
race. Some writers describe them as being treacherous, cruel, and 
bloodthirsty. If so, who has been to blame ? Experience has proved 
that, naturally, they are kind, gentle, and not immoral. 

The first Europeans who visited Australia were thought to be 
“Guram,” or, in the language of the Kamilaroi, “ Wundah,” spirits; 
and the natives sought to kill them. Knowing nothing of the effects of 
gunpowder, the poor creatures had no fear of guns, but would march 
up to the muzzles to stop the smoke from coming out. In this 
manner many were shot at Murribi. After this they watched for the 
white men to kill them. The first one whom they slew they caught 
while he was milking, and stuck up his body on three spears. 

In common with all savage races, these people regard manhood as 
the acme of perfection, and courage is the most highly prized of all the 
virtues. It is amidst imposing ceremonies that the boy becomes a man, 
and is loosed from the tutelage of the women of his family and tribe. 

Amongst the natives of Encounter Bay, the tribe being assembled, 
candidates for manhood are placed between two fires made for the 
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purpose. All hair upon the body, except that of the head and face, 
is carefully singed off or plucked out, and the parts operated upon 
are rubbed over with grease and ochre. The novice is not permitted 
to sleep during that night, nor to eat until sunset on the following 
day. During the whole of the ensuing year these young men singe 
and pluck out one another’s hair, and apply the prescribed unguent 
and ochre. The year following they pluck out each other’s hair and 
beard and anoint the face. When the beard hasagain grownitis plucked 
out a second time, after which the men are eligible for marriage. 

A boy of the Dieyerie tribe undergoes during youth several 
important rites. The first of these, which is performed shortly after 
he is weaned, is called moodlawilipa, and consists in the perforation 
of the cartilage of the nose. This is followed, a year or so later, 
by the chirrinchirrie, or tooth extraction, which is performed as 
follows. The two front incisors of the upper jaw, having been loosened 
by the insertion of two sharp wedges of wood, are covered with folds 
of skin, upon which a third piece of wood is placed. This is struck 
with a stone, after which the loosened teeth are drawn out with the 
fingers. In the boy’s fourteenth year he undergoes the rite of circum- 
cision, or kurrawelliewonkanna. As soonas he has attained to virility 
he is subjected to the most solemn rite of all, the wé//yaroo. During 
the night he is removed from the camp, to which he returns at sun- 
rise. Upon his arrival he is surrounded by all the men of his tribe, 
except his immediate relatives. His eyes having been closed, he is 
drenched with blood drawn from the veins of all the old men who 
are present. This being over, deep incisions are made with a sharp 
flint in his neck, breast and shoulders, to infuse courage into him. 

Among the Kamilaroi the admission of youths to the rank of 
manhood is termed Joorrah. Meetings for this are summoned as 
emergencies arise. ‘The neophytes are instructed in the mysteries of 
their supernatural beings, and religious codes are enumerated with 
much solemnity. Symbols are used, rites practised, and fastings 
enforced. Zurrumiilan, the deity, is represented by an old man who 
is learned in all laws, traditions, and ceremonies common to the 
tribe, and assumes to be invested with supernatural powers. Those 
who have passed through the Jdoorrah, as a rule, religiously observe 
the moralities and spiritualities there enforced. It is here that 
instruction is given in the law of consanguinity and marriage. The 
infraction of these is punished by severe penalties. It is called 
boorrah because the neophyte is solemnly invested with the belt of 
manhood. It is unlawful to mention this rite, or the name of 
Turrumiilan, in the presence of women, lest evil should befall. 
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In the Kurnai tribe these initiation ceremonies are termed 
Jeraeil. This tribe would appear to have ignored, to some extent, 
the “class system” of the tribes ; for, so far as can be learned, the 
initiated have “made men” once only in about thirty years. When 
it is intended to hold an initiation service, the head-man summons 
the clans by a messenger, who bears a token, such as a club or 
shield, and one of the sacred ‘‘bull-roarers” (tundun). The 
purpose is carefully hidden from the women and children, except 
that the old women guess, from expressions which are let fall, that 
the mrarts (ghosts) are “ going to kill a kangaroo.” Several months 
may be taken up with preliminaries, for time is of no importance 
to the blacks. As a preliminary ceremony, the /u¢nurring (novices), 
as are also their Avau-un, or tribal sisters, are drilled by the women, 
led by the wife (gweraeil rukut) of the second head-man. 
Meanwhile the /eraei/? ground has been prepared. At sundown 
proceedings commence. The novices, attended by one of the 
bullawangs, or attendants (robin, a Kurnai ancestor), are seated, 
with the 4vau-un behind them, and their mothers, bearing staves 
crowned with eucalyptus twigs, in the rear. Then the men appear. 
These are smeared with charcoal and fantastically bound with strips 
of white bark, pieces of which they also hold in either hand. They 
approach in a series of short runs, beating the ground and crying 
“Huh!” while the women make a drumming noise, to which the 
novices sway in unison. In this manner the men claim the boys 
from their mothers. The next stage is that of “laying the boys 
down to sleep.” ‘This is deferred until the following day. The 
arrangement is as before. The men now offer the boys rods, which 
they must not touch, because these are afterwards gathered up by 
the women, which would be unlawful if the ¢u‘nurring had touched 
them. From the commencement of the rite there is an increasing 
separation from the women, until it becomes absolute after the 
sleeping ceremony. The novices are to be put to sleep as boys, to 
awaken as men. They are laid in rows, within a leafy enclosure, 
with their arms crossed, and a bundle of twigs for a pillow, and 
covered with rugs until they can neither see nor be seen. A huge 


_ fire is lighted at their feet, while the women make another behind 


the screen of boughs. They may neither move nor speak, but, if 
they require anything, must inform the dud/awangs by chirping like 
the emu-wren. ‘The women, under their leader, now beat their 
rods together, to the ejaculations Ya!” and “Yeh!” The men do the 
same. Then both sexes march round the enclosure, continuing the 
perambulation for hours. This is supposed to cast the /utnurring 
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into the magic sleep, from which they will awaken into manhood. 
The women now withdraw, for what follows is too sacred for them 
to look upon. They are told that Zundun himself comes down tc 
change the boys into men, and that he would slay any female who 
might witness his acts. To awaken the youths from sleep, which 
appears to be hypnotic, the services of the medicine-man are 
requisitioned. ‘They are then invested with the belt of manhood, 
kilt, armlets, forehead band, nose-peg, necklace—in short, the male 
dress. After this they are, in the language of the old men, “shown 
their grandfather.” For this the ‘u/nurring are taken for a walk, 
on pretence that they must be tired. Suddenly their eyes are 
covered with their blankets. The old men, led by the head-man, 
throw their “bull-roarers” into the air, amid shouts ; the blankets 
are removed from the eyes of the boys, who are bidden to look into 
the air, then lower, and finally to the ¢azdua men. They are then 
cautioned never to speak of what they have seen to women, or anyone 
who is not Jeraei?. After this they are carefully instructed in the 
mystery of ancestral beliefs. Next they are bidden to sound the sundun 
(a piece of wood, paddle-shaped, to which a string is attached), which 
they do with awe. To relieve the proceedings the old men play the 
“ opossum game,” a vestige of ¢ofem worship. The boys may now move 
about with less restriction, and seek for the animals which they may 
henceforth use as food. Among the rules of conduct laid down for 
them to observe are: (1) to hear and obey the old men; (2) not to 
molest girls or married women ; (3) to live orderly with the tribe; 
with others too numerous to mention. The next step in the initiatory 
rite is called “Giving the /u/nurring frogs.” It means giving a food 
plant which grows abundantly in the swamps. By the ensuing cere- 
mony of “Seeing the ghost,” in which an “old man Kangaroo” 
plays a part, after certain obscene ceremonies, the neophytes are free 
to eat kangaroo flesh. This is an important proceeding; if it were 
neglected the youths would never, lawfully, be able to eat the flesh 
of the male kangaroo. The final act, which is designated the 
“Water ceremony,” is public. The mothers of the newly made 
young men each have a vessel of water, from which they stoop to 
lrink, when their sons, with a stick, splash the water overthem. The 
women, in seeming anger, fill their mouths with water and squirt it 
over the faces and heads of their respective sons, after which the 
novices retire to the young men’s camp and the women to their own. 
Although this closes the ceremonial, the probation is not ended. 
The young men must spend a considerable time in the bush, away 
from their friends. While this is a more elaborate form of procedure 
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than is adopted by some tribes, in all there is an initiatory ceremony, 
without which the boys cannot be “made young men.” 

It is supposed that the various tribes are offshoots of one common 
stock. This opinion is supported by the fact that, no matter how greatly 
the languages may differ, members of one tribe can, after a few weeks’ 
residence, understand and make themselves understood by those of 
any other tribe. The view is strengthened by the “class system.” 
There is no authenticated instance of any tribe being without some 
“class system.” Where this has been thought to be absent, it has 
been owing to error on the part of observers, not to its non-existence. 
Class rules are sacred. While superficial onlookers have supposed 
that sexual intercourse has been promiscuous, natives have regarded 
marriage as family, or even tribal, but within defined limits. To them 
class rules regulate conduct. Marriage may be contracted in the 
tribe, but not in the same family, or special class, in or out of the 
tribe. No man may marry into his own class. The strictness with 
which class laws are observed is surprising. Although the decadence 
of the race has rendered observance of ancient customs difficult, any 
infringement of the class system is punished with death. Even in 
casual amours the law is adhered to. This is true of all tribes. 
Thus, among the Kamilaroi, a man of class £uddi can only marry a 
woman of class ifpata. According to the theory of the system, 
every kubdi is husband to every iffata, having an admitted right to 
treat as his wife any woman of that class. Among the Wailwun a 
man may not take to wife a woman with a name corresponding to 
his own. Probably the prohibition of certain soem and same name 
relatives to intermarry indicates an intention, at some bygone time, 
to prevent consanguineous marriages. Class rights exist irrespective 
of tribal locality. A man capturing a woman in war, or stealing her 
from another tribe, cannot have her to wife if she belongs to a pro- 
hibited class. Marriage is strictly forbidden in the line of uterine 
descent, or what, by the ¢o/em, appears to be such. 

It will be understood from such singular customs that the lot of 
woman is an unenviable one. She is a slave. Marriage by capture 
is common. A young man will secretly follow a tribe to which the 
maiden on whom he has set his eyes belongs, until a fitting oppor- 
tunity offers, when he will strike her to his feet, and bear her senseless 
form away to his tribe. Being thus unceremoniously introduced to 
her new home, the girl is left to pine and fret until she becomes 
reconciled to her husband. Frequently, when a man seeks a wife, 
he will go to a camp where there are men and women, and throw in 
a boomerang. If it is not thrown back, he enters and selects a wife. 
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If the boomerang is returned, the wife-seeker has to fight the 
“ sorcerers.” This is a contest in which he has to prove himself 
worthy of the bride. He, armed only with a Aeliman, or shield, has 
to defend himself from spears which are hurled at him with force 
and vengeful precision. If he succeeds in this, he must fight a 
selected opponent with a waddie, or club. This is less a trial of 
defence than of endurance. When the combatant has satisfied the 
demands upon his warlike powers, he obtains his bride. Among the 
Wailwun it is the custom when a girl is born to give her to some man to 
be his wife in duetime. It isnot uncommon for old men to get young 
women as wives, and for old women to become the wives of young 
men. The marriage ceremony is simple, if itexists. When a young man 
is allowed to marry he asks the parents of the girl who was betrothed 
to him in her infancy for his intended bride. They, pleased that 
their early wishes are to be realised, at once arrange for the union. 
The bridegroom is told by the principal old man in the camp that 
he can take the girl he desires ; at the same time a piece of string, 
with a knot tied init, isgiven him. The mother of either the bride or 
the bridegroom makes a camp for the young couple, and tells the 
bridegroom to occupy it. When the bride-elect comes into the camp 
she is bidden to go to her husband ; should she refuse, her relatives 
use force to compel her, and the two are regarded as married. Men 
are allowed to have several wives ; two or three are common. The 
widow of a deceased brother may be inherited. Some of the women, 
when young, are comely in form and feature, with graceful carriage 
and small shapely hands and feet. The poor creatures lead a hard 
life, and are subject to constant abuse and ill-treatment at the hands 
of their husbands. Blows on the head with a stick are a common 
mode of correction. They are sometimes speared for a slight fault, 
the killing of a gin not being regarded as a grave offence. 

During those periods when nature suggests a cessation of marital 
intercourse women carefully seclude themselves, sleeping at separate 
fires, and avoiding every kind of association with others. In 1870, 
near Townsville, a gin was put to death for having gone into her 
husband’s mi-mi at such a time and slept in his blanket. The man 
did not know until the next day that the girl had used his bed. 
Upon making the discovery he slew the woman, dying himself a few 
days later, solely from a dread of evil consequences resulting from 
the pollution. As children are an encumbrance to wandering races, 
the women frequently procure abortion, heavy blows upon the ab- 
domen accomplishing their purpose. When this is not desired, 
women, previous to child-birth, leave the camp in company with a 
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female companion, and the two form a temporary settlement a few 
score yards distant. This is done lest there should bea death in the 
camp, as after a death an encampment is broken up. Infanticide is 
a common crime. The murder of a newly-born infant is not looked 
upon as a thing of any moment. Whether a child shall be killed or 
not is generally decided by the mother’s brother, if she has one, and 
he happens to be present. If his decision is for death the little vic- 
tim is despatched by a blow on the back of the head, by strangling, 
or by being choked with sand. It is then buried sans cérémeonie. It 
is singular that, while life is so little valued at birth, if the child should 
live for a few days and then die it would be lamented as if it had 
been an adult. That this apparent indifference is not caused by any 
lack of natural affection is shown by the attachment which parents 
evince for their offspring. These are not spoiled by kindness, but 
respect and obey the authors of their being. A curious custom pre- 
vails among the natives of Leichard River, Carpentaria. The eldest 
child is treated with much affection until the younger attains the age 
of manhood. When this happens the father quarrels with his first- 
born son, beats him, and drives him from the home. A month later 
the outcast rejoins his tribe, but he remains a stranger to his family. 
Among all the tribes sickness is met by kindly attention, by 
charms, surgical appliances, and medicated baths. A large number 
of plants are employed for drinks and for external application. A 
broken limb is bound with bark splints ; snake-bite is treated by 
scarifying and wetting the wound, and then applying a poultice made of 
bruised and warmed box-bark. A common method of alleviating 
pain is by bleeding. This is effected by minute cuts made with flints 
or mussel-shells. Natives on Darling River believe that sickness is 
caused by an enemy who makes use of charms. One of these, 
yountoo, is composed of a small bone from the leg of a deceased 
friend, wrapped in a piece of the sun-dried flesh of a second, and 
bound with hair from a third. It is placed in the hot ashes of the 
destined victim’s fire, while a small splinter of the bone is cast at 
him as he sleeps. At the end of five weeks it is buried beneath a 
fire ; and, as it consumes, the victim sickens and dies, unless the doctor 
sucks out the piece of bone which is supposed to have entered the 
body. The moolee consists of an oblong piece of quartz, with a piece 
of string made from opossum fur, fastened thereto with xyzia, or 
black gum. The quartz, having been pointed at the person to be 
killed, is supposed to have entered his body; while the string, having 
been warmed, placed in human fat, and bound with a dead man’s 
hair, is placed in a fire, where it is left to consume slowly. As it 
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warms and burns away the doomed man sickens and dies. Both of 
these charms resemble those once common in European countries. 
A disease called Zarree is common, and usually fatal. It attacks 
the middle-aged and old ; a hard lump forms in the stomach, while 
the rest of the body wastes ; the growth eventually causes death by 
suffocation. 

While the medicine-men, “ black-fellow doctors,” claim the power 
to heal diseases and remove spells, they are also prepared to inflict 
evil for a consideration. They are not only doctors (maykeeka), but 
wizards, and adepts in magical arts. To enumerate their practices 
would fill a volume. A brief notice must suffice. Undoubtedly they 
understand, and make use of, the hypnotic art. Throwing the sub- 
jects into a deep sleep, they will compel them to see visions, reveal 
secrets, and even pine and die. The possession of some part of the 
belongings of the subject expedites the magician’s plan. This is less 
wonderful than it appears. The imagination has greater power than 
is supposed, especially over undisciplined minds. Some black seers 
are popularly supposed to be able to command the elemental spirits, 
fetch back departed spirits, and render ghosts visible at camp fires. 
Hypnotism renders this explicable. Of the practices attributed to 
these men, that of “taking kidney fat” from their victims is most 
feared. Belief in their power to accomplish this prevails through 
the entire continent. In innumerable instances persons have died, 
believing themselves victims of this art. So real does it seem, that 
hypnosis is clearly at the basis of the practice. Thus, among the 
Kurnai, the dvewin, or wizards, are thought to cast the victims into 
sleep by pointing at them with the yer/ung, a bone instrument made 
from the fibula of a kangaroo. Among the Wotjobaluk the victim, 
after being half strangled, is laid upon his back ; then the danga/, or 
wizard, gets astride of his chest, opens the right side, and extracts 
the fat from the kidneys. He then joins the cuts, and, after singing 
his spell, bites them to render the opening scarless. After this he 
retires, and sings a magical melody which awakens the victim, causing 
him to stagger, wondering how he came to be “ sleeping out there.” 
It is believed that by partaking of a man’s fat the eater acquires his 
victim’s strength. So also it is thought that human fat brings good 
hunting, causes spears to fly true to their mark, or the waddze to deal 
resistless blows. 

For men who can accomplish wonders upon the human form 
divine, “ rain-making ” must indeed be a commonplace undertaking. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find that, throughout Australia, 
wizards are credited with the possession of this power, which they 
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exercise in various ways—not always, it must be admitted, with satis- 
factory results. In the Ta-ta-thi tribe the rain-maker uses a piece of 
transparent white quartz, which he wraps in emu feathers, having 
first broken off a small piece, which he spits up towards the sky. 
The quartz and feathers are then soaked in water, and afterwards 
carefully hidden. Among the Myappe the entrails of an opcssum 
are steeped in water for some days ; when decomposing they are taken 
out. This, it is believed, will always cause rain. Or a native cat is 
skinned and hung on a tree for the purpose. 

It has been stated that the Australian tribes are wholly without 
religion. This is anerror. They believe that the god who comes 
down at the doorrah is good and powerful; that he saves them by 
his strength ; that he is very ancient, but never grows older. The 
Mycoolon tribe believe in life, after death, in Yalairy—the road to 
which is the Milky Way. Here a spirit will look after them, and here 
they will find trees, water, game, dogs, and their women and children. 
The practice of knocking out the two front teeth is a religious one. 
Those who have been so mutilated will have clear waterto drink, while 
others will only have muddy water. The /ump-up-white-fellow idea, 
or reappearance after death as a white man, is likewise indicative of 
religious faith, and belief in a life after death, The Wathi-Wathi 
believe that traps are set for the spirits of bad men; if they escape 
these they fall into hell-fire. The Ta-ta-thi say that a “doctor” 
once ascended into the sky, and saw a place where wicked men were 
burnt. Zharamulun is believed in as the Supreme Being, but his 
name is secret, and is only imparted at the initiation ceremony. The 
women only know that a great spirit lives beyond the sky ; they call 
him Papang, or father. These are ancient beliefs, although a care- 
less observer might deem that they had been borrowed from the white 
men. 

The funeral rites of the tribes further indicate the existence of a 
belief that men die, not as a dog dieth. The tribes on the Page 
and the Isis, when about to bury their dead, dig a round well-like 
hole, in which they kindle a fire. When it is burnt, they carefully 
collect the ashes on a piece of bark, and throw them out. They 
then inter the dead in a sitting posture. It may be this is an ana- 
logous custom to that of some races which bury their dead under 
the hearthstone. Whatever belongs to the deceased—weapons, rugs, 
and valuables—are buried with him. Then logs are placed across 
the grave level with the ground, and roofed over with bark, upon 
which a mound of earth is raised. Serpentine lines are carved upon 
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two trees to the north-west of the grave. They say the “black will 
rise up white fellow.” Among the Encounter Bay tribes all the 
apertures of a corpse are sewn up. The person who performs this 
service runs some risk if he does not provide himself with a good 
string ; as, if the string should break, it is attributed to the displea- 
sure of the deceased, who is supposed to make known in this manner 
that he has been charmed by him. In the same manner, if the 
small quill used as a needle fails to penetrate the flesh easily, the 
slightest movement, caused by pressing the blunt point into the flesh, 
is supposed to be spontaneous motion on the part of the corpse, 
and to indicate that the sewer had caused the death. The Wailwun 
make great wailing over the dead. They sometimes keep up the 
nightly lamentation for a year orlonger. Asa signof mourning both 
sexes plaster their heads over with mud or pipe-clay, and then gash 
themselves with hatchets. At the funeral they dress themselves in 
different styles, some wearing head-dresses. When a fat man dies 
they place his body in a forked tree, and anoint themselves with the 
grease which drops from him. They suppose that this makes them 
partakers of his health, strength, and virtue. They eat the heart and 
liver of the dead for the same reason. This tribe buries its dead 
usually in round or oblong graves. The Kamilaroi cut figures on 
the trees which grow round the graves, as marks of respect to the 
dead. Among the Dieyerie tribe cannibal practices of a disgusting 
description are common as parts of funeral rites. The reason as- 
signed is that the nearest relatives may soon forget the departed, and 
not be continually crying. It is to be observed that these people do 
not eat their enemies, but their friends, and that they do this ac- 
cording to a prescribed rule. This is the order in which they 
partake of their relatives. The mother eats of her children, the 
children of their mother. Brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law eat of 
eachother. Uncles, nephews, aunts, nieces, grandparents, and grand- 
children do the same. But the father does not eat of his offspring, 
nor the offspring of their father. In Wide Bay the bodies to be eaten 
are first skinned, and the skin is wrapped round a bundle of spears 
This relic is carried about with the tribe. In the native wars, in 
some parts of the country, the men who are killed are eaten by their 
friends. If they die from wounds during the night they are eaten in 
the morning. A large hole is dug, and the body is cooked therein in 
one piece. The inside is not eaten, but buried. The bones are 
either buried or placed in a hollow tree. Children, too, are eaten 
when they die. 
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This strange race is fast disappearing. It may be that the child 
is even now born who shall hear the last aborigine chant, 


** Shield of Burree, spear and club, 
Throwing stick of Berar bring; 
The broad boomerang of Waroll, 
Waist-belts and pendants, apron of Boodon. 
Jump! jump! use your eyes, 
With the straight emu spear.” 
Cc. N. BARHAM. 

















THE TRUE HISTORY OF FOULON 
AND BERTHIER. 


N these days of street orators, mass meetings, Socialist tracts, and 
what not, we may take for granted that our readers know well 
enough who Foulon and Berthier were. “The magistrate who said 
that the people might eat grass, and whose severed head, with the 
mouth stuffed with grass, the people bore on a pike through Paris : ”— 
we have met him in the correspondence of provincial newspapers, 
nay, even in a sermon preached by a young clergyman in an English 
cathedral. Foulon’s head, with the grass-blades sticking out from 
between the teeth, and that of Berthier, with the eye knocked out— 
see the rude woodcut reproduced by M. d’Héricault—are, so to 
speak, again brought forth, to be paraded as a warning to this 
generation of tyrants, as to those of France a hundred years ago. 
Nor is it easy to make reply. We cannot, as with many victims— 
the baker Frangois, and the poor Jzvalide who had saved the 
powder magazine—urge that these at least were innocent, that they 
bore the blame rightly due to those in higher places. No. “They 
were the unjustest judges, but the sentence upon them was the 
unjustest that has been passed these two hundred years,” must be 
our only apology for Foulon and Berthier. But that this apology 
can be made, and has been made by every decent Revolutionist of 
the time, we trust to be able to show. And we trust, too, to show 
that the carrying out of that sentence presents details so revolting, so 
opposed to every tradition of Englishmen, that even a Socialist may 
think twice before holding it up for imitation on this side of the 
Channel. 

J. R. C. Foulon, or Foullon, successive Intendant of the army, 
the navy, and the finances, aged seventy-four in 1789, had been for 
twenty years the man of all others hated by the Parisians. Where- 
fore? The causes are far to seek. ‘ He possessed,” writes one of the 
incendiaries of the Révolutions de Paris, “riches unheard-of inconceiv- 
able, amazing.” “That is not a hanging matter,” retorts Montjoie, in 
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the rival journal Ami du Roi, which, moreover, combats the state- 
ment. And indeed the manuscript note given by Foulon’s family 
to the historian Louis Blanc avers that Foulon’s capital, at death, 
was actually less than would have been, at compound interest, the 
fortune inherited from his father. He had not been a servile 
courtier. In past years he had been exiled to his estate for op- 
posing the policy of Calonne, Marie-Antoinette’s beloved Minister. 
Among the general charges of avarice, harshness, and peculation, 
we find the special ones of having dishonoured France by his cruel 
counsels during the Seven Years’ War, of being enriched by 
monopoly and by the Famine Pact, and of having advised national 
bankruptcy. But Louis Blanc himself has to admit none of these 
accusations have been proved, and that even the too celebrated say- 
ing, “Let the people eat grass,” is disavowed by Montjoie, and is 
given only as an on dit by the most savage of pamphleteers. How- 
ever these things may be, Foulon was popularly surnamed Caur de 
bronze, and each change of Ministry renewed the dread of seeing him 
among the newly appointed. ‘“ Never fear,” said a young English- 
man at the Café de Foi, during one of these periodic panics, “ it is 
not M. Foulon’s turn.” 

“How so?” asked his eager neighbours. 

*“* Because French finance is like the ague, there is a good and a 
bad fit by turns, and now it is time there should be a good one.” 

Calculations were made, the Englishman was declared to be in the 
right ; and, in laughing at the notion of a financial ague, the fear 
vanished for a while. But it revived again, and with tenfold force, 
during the agitations of the first months of the States-General. Foulon 
had been named as the adjunct of Broglie, Commander-in-chief of 
the troops which were supposed to be threatening Paris. He had, 
indeed, declined the appointment, pleading his age; but he was 
believed still to be aiming at a place in the Ministry, and to be 
secretly counselling anti-popular measures. Two memoirs, of very 
different purport, were presented by him to the King. The one 
suggested that Louis should himself lead the Revolution, outvieing 
the Duke of Orleans, and winning the people’s hearts by his con- 
cessions to the National Assembly ; the other, that he should nip it 
in the bud, arrest the leading Democrats, and proclaim martial law 
until order was re-established. Had the people got wind of this? 
We shall never know. But Marie-Antoinette confided, in alarm, to 
her lady-in-waiting, that Madame Adelaide had the imprudence to 
have these memoirs read aloud before an audience which was sup- 
posed to be trusty; that among these was her illegitimate brother, the 
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Count of Narbonne, known to be on intimate terms with Mme. de 
Staél, and, through him, the secret may easily have worked round to 
the Necker household. 

Fiacre-Nicolas Berthier de Sauvigny, son-in-law of Foulon, owed 
his place as Intendant of Paris to the favour, not of his father-in-law, 
but of his own father, the late Intendant, and President of the Paris 
Parliament. Berthier senior had been a good-natured simple man, 
who made no enemies, and who was only laughed at for his nick- 
name of President Zhe Same, because, unskilled in pronouncing 
judgments, he bade his secretary whisper to him the right thing to 
say ; and once, when the same judgment was to be pronounced on 
two cases, the secretary whispered “The same,” and “good M. 
Berthier” répeated naively, “The same.” 

Berthier 77s did not get off so well. Bitter complaints were 
made of his harshness towards poor suitors, of his remissness in 
attending to them, of his haughtiness even towards his equals. It 
is his apologist Montjoie who tells, professedly from an eye-witness, 
the story of the old peasant, poorly but decently dressed, who in the 
early months of 1789 entered Berthier’s cabinet to ask a favour. 

“Grant this, monseigneur, and it will be the joy of my old age. 
Restore me my son, who has been drawn for the militia.” 

Berthier replied dryly, “That cannot be.” 

“Monseigneur, I bring you his ransom,” drawing out some 
crown-pieces. 

“That cannot be,” reiterated Berthier, with a forbidding gesture. 

“Tt is very little, I know; but, on my honour, it is all I can 
spare.” 

“ That cannot be.” 

“ Monseigneur, I have seven children ; fate has been very hard 
on me, it has struck the best and strongest, the stay of his family ; 
restore him to us, I pray you.” 

“T cannot.” 

Then (but this part of the story has a suspicious look of being 
made after date) the old man drew himself up, and with an accent 
of suppressed fury, pronounced, “Well! my son must go; but 
you, ruthless man, heart of steel, soul of bronze, you, a father 
yourself, receive the curse of a father. God’s hand is on you, 
your end shall be terrible, you shall die in the Place de Gréve, and 
that at no distant season.” 

Thus, all minds were ready to take alarm at the news that 
Berthier was named Intendant of the “ Counter-revolutionary ” army; 
and every wild tale against him received a ready credence. He had 
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given orders, it was said, to mow down the green corn for forage for 
the cavalry, he had drawn up secret lists of proscription against the 
“friends of the People,” he had distributed powder and shot to the 
camp at Saint-Denis. It seemed confirmation of these suspicions 
that, at the very moment before opening fire on the Bastille, a courier 
was captured with despatches for Berthier, and with one also for the 
governor of the Bastille, De Launay. The latter was opened; 
it counselled resistance. The besiegers judged that Berthier’s letters 
would be to the same effect ; in their eyes, the men were all in one 
plot, and deserved to die together. 

At seven o’clock that same evening—the very time that De 
Launay’s head was being carried through the streets on a pike— 
Berthier cheerfully entered the King’s apartment. ‘“ Well, M. Ber- 
thier,” said the King, with his usual izsouciance, “what news? What 
is doing at Paris ? how about the troubles ?” 

Berthier, either really blind, or with that “ ostrich-policy ” which 
was to be the bane of all parties in turn, replied, ‘‘ Why, Sire, all goes 
fairly well ; some slight movements have been promptly repressed, 
and nothing has come of them.” Others, however, were more far- 
seeing. The daughters of the two doomed men had long been 
urging their respective fathers to quit the Court. On the night of 
the 15th, Berthier found it convenient to be summoned on urgent 
business to Mantes. And the next day bells were rung and mass 
was sung for Foulon, and a funeral was conducted with all the 
splendour befitting an Intendant. “We have frightened him to 
death,” wrote exultantly Camille Desmoulins to his father ; and the 
people, at the Palais-Royal, blessed its enemy for having for once 
shown tact, and removed himself from the world so conveniently. 
But had they had among them the wise kinsman of Glenara to “dream 
of the shroud,” they would have known that “ empty that shroud and 
that coffin did seem.” Or, at least, that the contents were a log, or, 
according to another version, the body of a valet of Foulon'’s, who 
had died very opportunely, and who, so said the newspapers when the 
trick was discovered, would have marvelled much to see the pomp of 
his burial. 

. Meanwhile, the living Foulon lay hidden at the chateau of his 

friend M. de Sartines at Viry, near Fontainebleau ; while Berthier, 
still nominally busied on State affairs, went on to Meaux, then to the 
house of his married daughter at Soissons, and finally, on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, July 18, to Compitgne. As his cabriolet entered 
the town, he was recognised by two masons at work on a house-front. 
Descending from their scaffolding, they arrested him then and there. 
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And Berthier submitted at once, without even demanding their 
warrant. Fatal docility! lamented his friends ; but probably the 
event would have been the same in any case. In a moment the 
tocsin was ringing, the guard had turned out, the Municipality had 
taken its seats at the Hotel de Ville, and Berthier was brought before 
it. He was put under ward, with twenty-four men in his chamber 
while the Municipal Council despatched a letter “not to the Court 
or the Parliament, which would have condemned this irregularity,” 
but to a body in itself irregular, the Assembly of the Electors of Paris 
sitting at the Hétel de Ville, informing them that the inhabitants of 
Compiégne had arrested Berthier, “sur le bruit que la capitale le 
Jaisoit chercher,” and asking for further orders. 

The Parisian Electors, much perplexed, probably each man 
thinking, with the Mayor Bailly, that “there was danger for Berthier 
in bringing him to Paris, danger for us in releasing him,” listened in 
fear to the report of the irritation at Compiégne, recapitulated the 
grounds of complaint, and finally decreed to send a troop of four 
horsemen from each district “to place the prisoner in safety.” Two 
Electors, André de la Presle and Etienne de la Rivitre—the latter 
stigmatised by Montjoie as “an obscure lawyer, overwhelmed with 
debts,” and (this certainly unjustly) “ with the bearing and the soul of 
a police agent ”—accompanied the band to give a show of legality, 
while three others went to Berthier’s hotel in Paris, to place seals on 
his papers. The troop, 240 in all—too large, as men afterwards 
recognised, to get the prisoner away quietly, too small really to pro- 
tect him—‘“ marched as if to victory.” At every stage there was 
the same question, “ Whither go you?”—“To fetch the ex-Inten- 
dant.”—“ We will come with you,” and soon the number of the 
volunteers equalled, nay, overpowered, the original force. The 
commandant, d’Ermigny, judged it wise to make his troop halt some 
three leagues short of Compiégne, but he could not get rid of the 
volunteers ; and it was at the head of these men, all incensed against 
Berthier, that the Electors, at two in the morning, entered the Hétel 
de Ville at Compiégne, and were introduced to the room where the 
wretched Berthier was lying awake on his bed, in the midst of dice- 
playing, smoking, drinking, and all the riot of a guard-chamber. He 
rose and dressed, and got into d’Ermigny’s cabriolet, the Compitgne 
guard accompanying them for the first stage ; and the troop retraced 
its march, the volunteers flowing in as before. 

Almost simultaneously, a like scene was being enacted at Viry. 

That same day, July 21, M. de Sartines’ valet ran to Grappe, the 
village syndic, displaying triumphantly a letter which had just been 
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handed in to the address of M. Foulon. Grappe straightway sounded 
the tocsin, and having gathered together some National Guards, he 
entered M. de Sartines’ park, and found there an elderly gentleman 
taking an evening walk. 

“ What do you here?” demanded Grappe. 

“‘T am taking the air.” 

“Your name?” 

“T am named Foulon.” 

“You are indeed he whom we seek.”  Straightway the old man 
was seized, struck at, spat upon, his hands were bound, and he was 
fastened to the tail of a cart. A garland of nettles was flung round 
his neck, with a truss of hay behind and a bunch of thistles before, 
while his captors, laughing, thrust grass-blades into his mouth, bidding 
him taste and see how he liked it. ‘ How he sweats!” they cried, 
as the heat of the July night told on him ; and they rubbed his face 
with nettles. In this wise they dragged him on foot all the long five 
leagues to Paris, and at four in the morning of July 22 deposited him 
at the house of the Elector Acloque, in the Faubourg Saint-Marcel. 
His faithful servant had followed him all the way, and had received 
some of the blows that were meant for his master. 

About the same hour, Lally-Tollendai, at Versailles, was startled 
from sleep by the sound of sobs and wailing. He opened his 
curtains, and beheld a young man, death-pale, who, throwing himself 
on the bed, faltered through his tears, “Ah, Monsieur, you have 
spent fifteen years in defending the memory of your father. Save the 
life of mine!” It was Berthier’s son. Lally’s filial heart was 
touched ; and as soon as possible he presented the youth to the 
Duke of Liancourt, President of the National Assembly. But un- 
luckily that day there was no séance. Application was then made to 
the King, who dictated a letter of indemnity for Berthier. “Vain 
intervention ! Louis XVI. had already ceased to be king.” 

The Parisian Electors, already embarrassed, and dreading the 
arrival of Berthier, were doubly perturbed at having Foulon thrust 
on their hands before five in the morning. They procrastinated, 
deferred matters to the sitting of the General Assembly at nine ; and 
. when that hour came, they hurriedly decreed to send all political 
prisoners tothe Abbaye Saint-Germain toawait trial. The Mayor Bailly 
was for transferring Foulon thither at once, but, others, unwisely, ad- 
vised waiting for the shades of night. Foulon was therefore detained, 
first in the public hall of the Hotel de Ville, and was afterwards—on 
account of a woman’s coming in and uttering threats and curses 
against him—secretly removed to a private chamber, and placed 
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under guard of four sentries. His servant remained with him, and 
likewise his son, who had hastened thither on hearing of his arrival. 
Meanwhile Lafayette and Bailly, more than ever alarmed for Berthier, 
sent orders to his conductors to halt for the night at Bourget, and to 
make their entry into Paris in the calm of the morning. 

At noonday Bailly was called from his committee-room by the 
voice of the people crying for Foulon. Standing on the terrace-steps, 
at the head of all the priests among the electors, he delivered a 
harangue in favour of moderation, of respecting the law, the safeguard 
of innocence ; he expressed certainty that Foulon would be proved 
guilty, but said that until that was so, neither he, the Mayor, nor they, 
the people, had the right to be his executioners. This seemed to 
appease those within hearing, but from the distance there still came 
the cry, ‘He is judged! Hanghim! Hang him!” Lafayette had 
already been sent for. But he was going his rounds, and could not 
be found immediately. Meanwhile, a fresh deputation went down, 
and returned in terror. ‘We shall all be massacred! They think 
we have let M. Foulon escape! Where is he? We must show him 
to the people.” 

The Electors rushed to the hall where they had last seen Foulon. 
He wasnot there. “Where is he?” they cried, and, like men distraught, 
they ran here and there, opened this door and that, and at last found 
the room where he had been consigned with his son and servant. 
Young Foulon, thinking the end was come, burst out crying and 
weeping, while the servant, his long-sustained courage all at once 
forsaking him, fell on his knees, and with clasped hands faltered, 
“For God’s sake, gentlemen, spare a poor serving-man! I am 
innocent, I swear I am innocent. For mercy, get me out of this, 
remove me from my master.” Then, emptying his pockets, “ Here, 
gentlemen, there are four louis, a crown-piece, and my gold watch. 
If I must die, I pray that these may be conveyed to my wife.” 

The trembling servant was got away, and Foulon was forced to 
show himself at the window overlooking the Place. A cry of savage 
joy arose, and next moment the barriers were forced, the sentries 
were repelled, and a furious multitude filled court, stairs, and hall, 
each man crying “Give us M. Foulon!” An Elector, La Poize, 
made himself heard: ‘ Gentlemen, every criminal ought to be judged 
and condemned by justice. I trust I see here no executioner.” 

“Yes! let him be judged on the spot, and hanged !” 

Another Elector, Osselin, sprang on the bureau: “ Gentlemen, 
no one can be judged without judges. Let us send M. Foulon 
before the tribunals.” 
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“No, no! Judged—judged on the spot, and hanged !” 

“Then you must name judges.” 

“We have no right to do so. Do you name the judges.” 

“ It was a piteous spectacle,” wrote Bailly afterwards, “ ourselves 
catching at every pretext to gain time, and this overwhelming 
multitude doing all it could to hasten matters.” Two unwilling 
priests heard their names called out. “ But those are not enough,” 
said Osselin ; “there should be at least seven judges.” Five more 


names were added. “Now you want a recorder.” “That shall be 
you!” “And an attorney to pronounce the accusation.” “M. 
Duveyrier !” 


The Elector Duveyrier rose obediently, and asked, in due form, 
of what crime they accused M. Foulon. 

“ He has oppressed the people, he has said it might eat grass, he 
has tried to make a bankruptcy, he is in the Court plot, he has bought 
up wheat !” 

Still another delay was attempted. The two priests first named 
demurred, pleading their office. ‘‘ They are right,” cried some voices. 
“No, no!” cried others, “they dally with us! The prisoner is 
escaping, we must see him!” And they rushed forward, brandishing 
their bare arms, shaking their fists, making the gesture of cutting a 
throat, and thundering at the door of Foulon’s chamber. 

“For mercy, gentlemen,a word, only one word!” cried an Elector. 
“Name four men among yourselves to guard M. Foulon, and make 
them swear they will do him no harm.” 

Everyone volunteered. The four nearest the bureau were 
accepted. The door was opened, and they rushed into Foulon’s 
chamber. The rest kept up the cry, ‘‘ Well! why do you delay? 
pronounce your judgment!” and the Electors, fearing for their 
lives, awaiting Lafayette “as a becalmed ship awaits the wind,” 
gained a minute or two by proposing to choose two more judges in 
the place of the defaulting curés. 

“ MM. Bailly and de Lafayette ! ” 

Bailly blessed himself ever afterwards that he was absent. A 
substitute was found for him : the Electors refused to accept any for 
Lafayette—the only man who might possibly curb this fury. The 


’ cries redoubled—* Bring forth M. Foulon !” 


** But you will maltreat him !” 

“No, no; you shall see we will not!” And the ringleaders, 
intertwining their arms, cleared a space. Foulon, with his son by his 
side and his guards around him, walked forth with firm step, and 
climbed to the low chair that had been set for him on the bureau. 
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“ You seem very calm, monsieur?” remarked an Elector. “Calm!” 
replied Foulon. “Guilt alone, monsieur, can trouble the countenance.” 
In the midst of cries, “‘ Hang him! Hang him !” of offers, unheeded, 
from sundry Electors, to stand as hostage, the welcome sound was 
heard, “ Room for Lafayette!” At the sight of the great man, the 
storm sank as by a spell. Lafayette was able to speak for half an 
hour, in words that have been commended or censured as conciliatory 
or the contrary. “ I have never respected this man, I consider him 
as a great scoundrel. But he has accomplices: he must reveal them. 
I am about to send him to the Abbaye, there to undergo judgment, 
and condemnation to the infamous death which he has merited.” ! 

Thunders of applause followed. ‘‘ M. de Lafayette speaks well ! ” 
cried two of Foulon’s self-chosen guards, leaping on the bureau. 
“To, prison with him!” Foulon, thinking himself saved, joined, 
according to one version, in the applause ; others say he himself tried 
to speak and move the people. Whatever it was, it had a contrary 
effect to what he intended. “They understand each other ! ” so rose 
the murmur. “There is treachery!” A well-dressed man advanced 
to the bureau—“ What need is there to judge a man who has been 
judged these thirty years?” ‘Then, with a new cry, “ Here comes the 
Palais-Royal ! the Faubourg Saint-Antoine!” a new crowd rushed 
in, sweeping before it the old crowd, the Electors, and everything, 
upsetting Foulon’s chair and dragging him away, just as Lafayette 
gave the unheeded order, “‘ Take him to prison.” 

What followed, historians have shrunk from telling. The old man 
was forced to the lamp-iron at the corner of the Place de Gréve, there 
made to kneel and beg pardon of God and the King, to kiss the 
hand of one of his captors ; and then, while mud and stones rained 
upon him, a noose was slipped over his neck. An unskilled 
executioner, fumbling with the cord, kept him swinging some minutes 
before he could even get his feet off the ground. At last it was 
effected. The cord broke, and Foulon fell on hisknees. Remaining 
thus, he raised his tear-stained eyes, and uttered his last appeal for 
life—*I have but a few years to live: let me spend them in a 
dungeon.” No use ; the cord was hastily spliced, and the victim was 
hauled up again. Again the splicing gave way—“ Ah! it is too 
much !” cried an assistant, drawing his sabre. ‘ Put him out of his 
misery.” 

“No, no ; we must fetch a new cord.” This was done, and the 


' This is the substance of the harangue as reported in the newspapers. A 
softer version was published by the Electors a year later, but was suspected of 
being a ‘cooked’ production. 
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victim was kept alive for another quarter of an hour of outrage and 
mockery. This third effort was successful ; and the corpse was cut 
down, to be instantly seized upon, stripped, mangled in the most 
revolting manner, the head was lopped off with a sabre, and the teeth 
forced asunder for a mouthful of grass to be thrust in, while the body 
was dragged by a cord in the gutter. The Electors first learned what 
had happened by a man coming in with Foulon’s gold snuff-box and 
silver-buckled shoe, and demanding a receipt for them. Others, with 
that ostentation of honesty which the Revolutionists affected, followed 
with hat, gloves, handkerchief, two watches, scent-bottles, an empty 
purse (this looked a little suspicious), and another containing eleven 
louis, two six-sou pieces, and a silver medal. 

This was the first news to greet Bailly when he came out of his 
committee-room at five in the evening. Bad enough, but there was 
more to follow. The Elector La Presle, one of those charged to 
conduct Berthier, came in fear and trembling to announce that it had 
been quite impossible to obey the order to sleep at Bourget. The 
volunteer guards had usurped the command ; and Berthier, escorted 
by an overwhelming crowd, was on his way, and might be expected at 
the Hotel de Ville in a few hours. 

That journey had been a long slow agony for all concerned in it. 
All the way the road was lined with peasants, men, women, and 
children, crying “*‘ Hanghim!” Fists were shaken, sticks brandished, 
and loaves of black bread were thrown into the carriage, with cries, 
** There, wretch, see what thou makest us eat!” Weary as men and 
horses were, no halt was practicable before arriving at Louvres, about 
two in the afternoon. And scarce had Berthier been conveyed to a 
private chamber, when he was dragged down again by a furious mob, 
crying “ Quick, to Paris! Let us get there by daylight!” He was 
forced into the cabriolet, from which the hood had been broken. 
D’Ermigny mounted, and “let himself be led,” while La Riviére, 
“ devoting himself on one altar with the victim,” took his seat in the 
carriage beside the prisoner. The cries and the insults continued, 
and in the midst of it all, Bailly’s letter arrived, with the order to halt 
at Bourget. La Riviére read it aloud to the prisoner, who took some 
comfort from it, and begged him to thank M. Bailly and the 
Electors for the pains they took for his safety. 

A ruffian, with “eyes starting from his head, hair standing on 
end,” pressed through the throng, and crying, “ Let me drink his 
blood !” aimed a sabre cut at the prisoner. La Rivitre threw himself 
before him. “Down! get down, Elector!” cried the crowd, and 
several muskets were levelled at the cabriolet. Berthier joined his 
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voice to those of his enemies. ‘ Why should there be two murders? 
Save yourself, monsieur ; let me perish alone.” “I think,” he added 
later on, “ they are irritated to see me without a cockade. Pray lend 
me yours.” The Elector did so, but as Berthier fixed it to his hat, it 
was torn from him and trampled under foct. Another was handed 
to La Riviére, with orders not to part with it. “Then let us take our 
hats off,” said Berthier; and they remained bareheaded in a 
drizzling rain. By six o’clock they reached Bourget, and the postilion 
was turning into the inn yard, but the escort forced him to keep the 
straight road, and pointed bayonets at him when he tried to dismount. 
“No, no; time presses, thou must go to Paris!” Hereabouts, it 
seems, an attempt was made in the prisoner’s favour. A man in the 
Arquebusiers’ uniform, with a fairly numerous following, tried to 
break through the crowd ; but he was recognised as an enemy and 
was driven back. 

At La Villette, Berthier was dragged from the carriage by two 
of the original escort, and flung backwards and forwards between 
them like a shuttlecock, while others cut and broke the roof of the 
carriage till little remained but the seat. The prisoner was then 
allowed to get back. The rain increased. “Hat on!” cried the 
people to La Rivitre, but he obeyed them not—Berthier’s life was 
safe so long as he could not be distinguished from his companion. 
As they drew near Paris, the cries changed. “Here he comes, the 
wretch, the aristocrat, the accapareur, the flour-merchant! Hang 
the scoundrel! A /a danterne!” “Iswear to you,” said Berthier, 
putting on his most touching air, “ that I have never bought or sold 
a grain of wheat.” “Oh! the wretch!” cried his adversaries ; 
“look at him, he can still smile! ” 

At the Barritre Saint-Martin was, perhaps, the worst humiliation 
of all. The gateway was blocked by a cart loaded with staves 
rudely inscribed: “HE HAS ROBBED FRANCE AND THE KING.” 
“HE HAS DEVOURED THE SUBSTANCE OF THE PEOPLE.” “HE 
HAS BEEN THE SLAVE OF THE RICH AND THE TYRANT OF THE 
poor.” ‘HE HAS DRUNK THE BLOOD OF THE WIDOW AND THE 
ORPHAN.” “HE HAS CHEATED THE KiNG.” HE HAS BETRAYED 
HIS COUNTRY.” The people yelled for Berthier to get in. The 
Elector pleaded for his own sake : he was bound to remain by the 
prisoner, “and truly, I should not care to be seen entering Paris in 
that vile cart.” The assistants therefore contented themselves with 
carrying the staves alongside of the carriage, and keeping two 
bayonets pointed at the prisoner’s breast. When the barrier was 
opened, there came forth a procession. First, a troop of women, 
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singing and dancing to military music ; then men in civilian dress, 
crowned with laurel and bearing torches ; soldiers, five hundred in 
number, from all regiments. “ Music, drums, flags, naught is lacking 
to the cortége ; it appears a triumph. Doors, windows, balconies are 
filled ; all rejoice at the sight of a hated enemy.”! The party 
which was carrying Foulon’s head tried to present it to his son-in-law, 
but could not come at him for the press. La Rivitre saw them, 
and tried to divert his companion’s attention. ‘The movement had 
a contrary effect. ‘What is,” asked Berthier, “that frightful mass 
of bloody flesh I see in the distance ?” 

“Tt is the head of De Launay,” replied the Elector, considerately. 

Berthier believed him, but from that moment his countenance 
changed, and as they passed a church, he said to his companion, 
“T should think these outrages without parallel, save that Jesus 
Christ has suffered worse. He was a God ; I am but a man.” 

The courier whom Lafayette had sent with an order to convey 
Berthier at once to the Abbaye, could not even make his voice heard, 
nor would the escort have heeded it. It was now a quarter to nine, 
and for an hour the Mayor and Assembly at the Hétel de Ville had 
heard the cries, “Berthier is coming!” La Rivitre, at the 
prisoner’s request, procured him a glass of lemonade, and then 
deposited him in the chamber where Foulon had been, and where 
Foulon’s son was waiting in fear till he could venture to creep home 
under cover of darkness. 

Lafayette had filled the hall and the terrace with National 
Guards armed with bayonets. Berthier, escorted by a selection of 
these, was brought before the Assembly. He entered with the step 
and the countenance of a man wearied out, but with studied 
unconcern, his right hand in his breast, and his left in his waistcoat 
pocket. The Mayor addressed to him a few questions for form’s 
sake. 

“ Have you aught to say in your defence?” 

“T have not yet heard of what I am accused.” 

“Where have you been since the 12th instant ?” 

Berthier recapitulated his movements. 

“What has become of ycur papers?” 

“] have only a kind of address on me,” and he drew it from his 
pocket. “The papers relative to my administration ought to be in 
my bureaux ; my portfolio is in my servant’s hands, and I know not 
where he may be. But may I observe that I have passed three or 


' Newspaper Revolutions de Paris (hostile to Berthier), which gives a picture 
of the procession. A 
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four nights without sleep, having a guard day and night in my 
room? I beg you to allow me to take some rest.” 

Bailly dared not let him out of his sight. A few more minutes 
were taken up with the reading of the procés-verbal of the munici- 
pality of Compiégne. But then came the same cries as those of the 
morning, “ The Faubourg Saint-Antoine! the Palais-Royal!” The 
same crowd burst in, forcing the guard, pressing every one towards 
the bureau. Bailly saw the prisoner turn pale. For himself, he faltered, 
“ Messieurs— the result—our deliberations of the morning—We must 
transfer him to the Abbaye.” 

“Yes, yes !” cried the Electors. 

Bailly gave the order, adding, “‘ The guard is answerable for his 
safety to the nation and to the town of Paris.” Berthier walked un- 
molested towards the door. On the threshold he turned to La Rivitre: 
“T am going to prison, and I have no money.” The Elector handed 
some louis to him—with a sigh, for too well he foresaw that the 
doomed victim would never more need money. And perhaps by 
this time Berthier knew it too. At the sight of the sea of furious faces 
he recoiled. “Aon Dieu, mon Dieu /” he said, “this people is strange 
(dizarre) with its cries!” 

As he spoke, he was seized and dragged to the lantern. Wrenching 
a musket from one of his guards, he struck wildly right and left with 
the butt end. It was in vain: he was disarmed, thrown, trampled on, 
the cord was passed round his neck. The bystanders heard his last 
appeal for life, for a legal trial. “‘ Save me, my friends; I promise youa 
million.” Soldiers of the Royal-cravate regiment held him down by 
the head, arms and legs, while one of them, with his cutlass, slashed 
the struggling body asunder, and then, with the aid of a comrade, 
hacked off the head. A man in civilian dress, thrusting his arm into 
the open wound, tore forth the still-beating heart, and throwing it to 
another man wearing a dragoon’s helmet, who in the scuffle had fallen 
across the body, said to him : “ Dragoon, justice is done. Carry them 
this heart.” The helmet-wearer set off at full speed and, followed 
by a hundred accomplices, burst into the hall where the Electors 
were still assembled, and held out to them his ghastly trophy. “ Behold 
the heart of Berthier !” At the sight, one Elector fainted ; others, 
sickening, averted their heads, or remained as if paralysed. “ Deliver 
me,” cried Lafayette, “from a charge where I am forced to be the 
witness of such horrors !” 

Such is the history of the “ Justice of the People,” as recorded by 
the most calm and moderate of writers. We have left out twenty 
atrocities, as insufficiently authenticated, though they come to us less 
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from the party which shuddered at the deed than from that which 
gloried in it. One abomination, however, is attested on the authority 
of thirty witnesses—that the ruffian who carried Berthier’s heart, ran 
with his prize from the Hotel de Ville to the Café de Foy, where he 
squeezed it into a tumbler of brandy, tossed off the infernal mixture, 
and then, with gory lips, trolled out the popular air, ‘‘ Non, il n’y a pas 
de bonne féte ot le coeur n’entre pas ! ” 

Chateaubriand has recorded, in his florid style, the revulsion of 
feeling produced in him—-an enthusiastic youth, hitherto ardent for 
the new ideas—by the sight of the two pale heads borne on pikes. 
Berthier’s body was dragged in the street by the light of torches, to 
the cry, “ Here comes M. Berthier! Here comes the ex-Intendant !” 


"and it was thus seen, and his decease solemnly certified, by a com- 


missioner summoned for the purpose by a creditor of Berthier’s. 
Next morning, when the deed was made known in the National 
Assembly, there was one thrill of horror, real or affected. Lally- 
Tollendal renewed and obtained his proposal for a solemn Address 
from the Assembly to all good citizens, inviting them to peace and 
order, and to the insuring of a legal trial to all accused persons. 
Mirabeau despatched his celebrated ‘‘ Nineteenth Letter to his Con- 
stituents,” deploring the excesses, and urging that steps should be 
taken to restrain them, but at the same time advancing the dangerous 
plea that there had been a “ Court plot,” and that, if it had triumphed, 
greater slaughter would have been made than had now been made 
in repressing it. ‘Is the blood which has been shed so very pure ?” 
asked the eager young Protestant, ‘Barnave, from Grenoble—words 
which gained him the surname of “Tiger Barnave” for the rest of 
his life, and many a taunt and bitter allusion which may puzzle rea- 
ders who know him only from Lamartine, where he appears as play- 
mate to the little Dauphin on the return from Varennes. Lafayette 
duly sent in his resignation of “a command in which I am powerless 
to enforce obedience.” But, since he confided to Bailly—and Bailly 
has naively recorded it—that he had not the least expectation of being 
taken at his word, there seems some ground for Montjoie’s sarcasms 
about the “solemn farce,” the circular letter sent to the districts as a 
hint to them to reply with petitions, the President of the Electors 
privately called out of the hall to rush back and horrify his colleagues 
with the dreadful news that their protector was going to leave them, 
and then the kneeling at the Commandant’s feet, the tears, the em- 
braces, the promises from the districts to behave better in future, 
and the final yielding of the eulogised Commandant to “gentle vio- 
lence.” — “ Well played,” comments the bitter narrator, “ but what 
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good will it do to two bereaved families ?” In truth, little was done 
for them. The suggestion of some newspaper, that the nation should 
adopt Berthier’s eight children, seems to have passed unheeded. 
While pamphlets swarmed, each more vile than another— “ The Truss 
of Hay, or the Tragic Death of a new-made Minister ;” “The Last 
Will and Testament of Judas-Ravaillac-Cartouche de Foulon;” 
“The Torn Papers” (an allusion to some documents which Foulon 
was alleged to have torn up with his teeth when arrested); 
* Procession, Requiem, and Burial of the High and Mighty Seigneurs 
Foulon and Berthier, suddenly dead in the Place de Gréve;” “The 
Tyrants Destroyed,” anappeal tothe example of Samuel and Agag; 
“Les Enragés aux Enfers,” a dialogue, Lucan-fashion, of Foulon and 
Berthier with the victims of the taking of the Bastille—while the 
tree in the Palais-Royal, already placarded with “ The Crimes of Fou- 
lon and Berthier,” now displayed the ‘‘ new and impromptu ” epitaph : 


Ci-git Foulon, ci-git Berthier, 
Ils sont morts sans bénitier— 


while in the print-shops the “ Patriot Calculator,” in National 
Guard’s uniform, contemplated with pleasure five severed heads 
ranged on his desk, and calmly noted down, “From 20 take 5 ; 
there remain 15 ”'—while Revolutionist journals bade all accom- 
plices of Foulon and Berthier “find legs to escape the lantern,” and 
Camille Desmoulins portrayed the “ Traitor Marquis” ferried to 
hell, to meet on the brink Desrues, the noted poisoner, with the rope 
round his neck, and Foulon, Berthier, and others, carrying their 
heads on pikes, Saint Denis fashion—while the milliners’ shops 
bloomed with ribands couleur sang de Foulon—a few sober historians, 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne, Moleville, and the “ Two Friends of Liberty,” 
deplored “a deed worthy of South Sea Islanders,” and urged, in 
phrases borrowed from Mirabeau, that “society will be dissolved if 
mob-law is allowed to continue,” for “in the midst of anarchy even 
the despot appears as a saviour.” Respectability, when it is allied 
with ruffianism, must prove that it is respectability by lifting up its 
eyes and its hands in horror, but it dares not effectively rebuke or 
restrain its ally, and it rarely cares to put itself to expense beyond the 
aforesaid hand and eye-lifting, which comes cheap. 

In one pamphlet, gravely satirical, the “ Executeur des Hautes- 
(Euvres ” solemnly resigns his function in favour of five hundred 
amateurs, and rejoices that the illiberal prejudices against his trade 
are giving way, and that an “ Act of Liberty,” or of the Lantern, will 


1 The libels of the past month had devoted twenty heads to the popular 
vengeance. 
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hitherto be as honourably esteemed as an aufo-da-fé in Spain. And 
in truth, these, the first executions made incold blood, first awakened 
the love for executions. A workman asked how the day had gone 
would reply, “ Indifferent well ; the Lantern has never stirred.” 
Passers through the Place de Gréve became used to the sight of a 
man astride the lamp-iron, calling to a half-shocked, half-amused 
audience, “ For God’s sake ! bring me an aristocrat. I’m in a hang- 
ing mood!” Bailly has recorded his disgust at meeting a band of 
street boys carrying on spits the heads of two cats, which, he judged, 
had not died a natural death ; and it was perhaps under his influence 
that the Chronique de Paris inserted the tale of the little girl who, 
seeing such a troop enter the courtyard, ran screaming to Papa, lest 
they should attack her Minet. Every possible excuse was made for 
the People. Garran-Coulon, of the Electoral Assembly, did his best 
to demonstrate that there had been a plot, and to find proof of it in 
the formal demands and receipts for powder and ball that composed 
the bulk of the ex-Intendant’s correspondence ; and a suggestion was 
put forward—to be much combated by the Royalist journals—that 
the agitation against the two victims was really got up by their aris- 
tocratic accomplices, dreading the revelations which might be made 
in the event of a legal trial. Especial horror was felt for the “ can- 
nibal dragoon,” and, to palliate his conduct, it was averred that he 
had his father to avenge, slain by Berthier (When? and how? asks 
the journal Jmpartial). His comrades, it was added, eager to wash 
the stain from their regiment, drew lots to challenge and fight 
him in turn, and they slew him the same night. But all this is 
mythical. The man was captured six months later, and turned out 
to be no dragoon at all, but a professional cook, whose skill in carving 
had brought him into request at popular executions, and who had 
picked up a helmet dropped by one of the Prince of Lambesc’s 
dragoons in the Tuileries gardens. When arrested, he expressed 
much surprise. ‘‘ Why, gentlemen,” he said, “I am a very good 
citizen ; it was I who cut off De Launay’s head, and who carried 
Berthier’s heart on a sabre,” and he added that he had written to 
several National Deputies requesting a medal for his services in 
ridding the world of a monster. Interrogated, he said nothing about 
the blood-drinking, but owned that he had carried Berthier’s heart 
through the streets, that he had remarked “that this action was not 
universally approved,” and that, finally, after supping with his com- 
rades at a restaurant, with the heart on the table before them, he had 
thrown it from the window to the populace, who were calling for it. 
The man who actually struck the death-blow was never identified. 
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Jourdan Coupe-téte claimed the honour, and, in his turn, demanded 
a medal ; but he was not one who would scruple to accept a laurel 
or two more than were rightly due to him. 

In considering this, as almost every other crime of the Revolution, 
we are divided between wonder at the fury of the lawless side, and 
at the utter weakness and inefficiency of the law-abiding. It is the 
same story as that of the September massacres; while unarmed 
prisoners are being slaughtered in the streets, a batch of Municipals 
solemnly walk out to remonstrate with the slaughterers, and in a 
minute or two as solemnly retire, “having found their own lives in 
danger.” Bailly, almost before he has time to be shocked at the 
‘“‘terrible news” of Foulon’s murder, feels his heart leap at the 
thought, ‘“‘ Anyhow J was not there” (Je m’applaudis de ne m’y étre 
pas trouvé), and, even while taking such steps as he can with safety 
for the protection of Berthier, his attitude is that of a Pilate, anxious 
above all to wash the stain of blood from his own hands. “All that 
human power could do was done to save Foulon and Berthier,” 
writes some memoirist, as if human power ever could avail aught 
against superhuman frenzy. Superhuman devotion in man or 
woman—it is more usual in woman—may prevail, and effect the 
rescue of an Abbé Sicard, or of the father of a Mlle. Cazotte or a 
Mlle. de Sombreuil ; and, at the least, it wins the admiration even of 
the slayers, and possibly softens their hearts for another occasion. 
Had the philanthropic and learned Bailly shown half the vigour of 
his brother-Mayor of Versailles, who, on the day of the massacres, 
ran out and guarded with his body the cart that carried the prisoners ; 
had one Elector of all that assembly but said plainly that he would 
not see a vile deed done, that for love, not of those who deserved 
legal punishment, but of the law which was violated in punishing 
them illegally, and of the people which dishonoured itself by 
violating the law, he would defend with his life the cause of justice, 
then, possibly, the tide of fury might have been turned, and two 
oppressors might have gone to their graves with the execration they 
merited, and would not have been transformed into almost martyrs, 
victims of an inexcusable frenzy. And the defenders of the law 
would have reaped the benefit in the end. Bailly, Osselin, and 
doubtless many another in that Assembly, if we had the patience to 
search out their names in the records of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
fell victims in their turn to “the vengeance of the people.” As for 
“Tiger Barnave,” he wept when Foulon’s son sought him out and 
showed to him one—the conciliatory one—of the memoirs offered 
by his father for the guidance of the King. But remorse came 
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too late. The time was drawing near when Barnave was himself to 
be condemned as an aristocrat. As the cart conveyed him to the 
scaffold, two middle-aged, respectably-dressed men barred its 
passage. “ Barnave,” said they, in low distinct tones that were 
heard through all the shouts of the crowd, “is the blood that will be 
shed to-day so very pure?” 

E. PERRONET THOMPSON. 
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7HE GRINDSTONE THEORY OF 
THE MILKY WAY. 


“HE original conception of the “grindstone” or “disc theory ” 
‘| of the Milky Way, although usually attributed to Sir William 
Herschel, is certainly due to Thomas Wright of Durham, who first 
published the theory in the year 1750 in a work entitled “An 
Original Theory or New Hypothesis of the Universe, founded upon 
the Laws of Nature, and solving by Mathematical Principles the 
General Phenomena of the Visible Creation ; and particularly The 
Via Lactea. Compris’d in Nine Familiar Letters from the Author to 
his Friend.” This work is very rare. Even the great library of the 
Poulkova Observatory, Russia, does not possess a copy, and t 
appears from the writings of Kant, Struve, and Arago that neither of 
them had seen an original copy of Wright’s work. On the title page 
of the copy belonging to the Library of the Royal Astronomical 
Society (from which the extracts in the following pages are quoted) 
there is a manuscript note by Professor De Morgan (author of “ The 
Budget of Paradoxes ”), in which he says that he had only seen three 
copies of the work, one of which “ had an ingenious attempt to alter 
MDCCL into mMpccc, which could only be detected by looking 
through the back of the page ”—an attempt probably made by some 
unscrupulous person to try and prove that Wright’s views were not 
published till 1800, or a date subsequent to the appearance of Sir 
W. Herschel’s earlier papers. 

Thomas Wright was born on September 22, 1711, at Byer’s 
Green, near Durham, and died at the same place on February 25, 
1786. He seems to have been an observer especially of comets, 
and a computer of their orbits. He published some other works, 
and acquired such a reputation by his writings on navigation that in 
1742 he was offered the professorship of navigation in the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg. 

In the seventh letter of the work referred to Wright says: “ Let 
us imagine a vast infinite Gulph, or Medium, every Way extended like 
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a Plane, and inclosed between two Surfaces, nearly even on both 
Sides, but of such a Depth or Thickness as to occupy a Space equal to 
the double Radius, or Diameter of the visible Creation, that is to take 
in one of the smallest Stars each way, from the middle Station, 
perpendicular to the Plane’s Direction, and, as near as possible, 
according to our Idea of their true Distance ;” and again, “ If your 
Opticks fail you before you arrive at these external Regions, only 
imagine how infinitely greater the Number of Stars would be in these 
remote Parts, arising thus from their continual crowding behind one 
another, as all other Objects do towards the Horizon Point of their 
Perspective, which ends but with Infinity. Thus, all their Rays at 
least so near uniting, must meeting in the eye appear, as almost, in 
Contact, and form a perfect Zone of Light ; this I take to be the real 
Case, and the true Nature of our AZ/ky Way.” Here we have the 
“‘ disc theory ” clearly propounded. 

Herschel was, however, the first to put this theory to the test of 
observation. Let us consider the principle on which his observations 
were based. If we suppose the stars to be uniformly scattered 
through a space extending to the same distance in all directions, 
with the observer’s eye placed nearly in the centre, it is evident that 
the number of stars visible in the field of the telescope directed to 
different portions of the stellar vault would be nearly the same for 
every position of the telescope. But let us suppose that the stars are 
equally distributed, not in a sphere, but in the form ofa cylindrical 
disc—like a grindstone—of a small thickness in comparison with its 
diameter. In this case—if the stars near the borders of the disc are 
within the range of our telescope—there will be seen in the direction 
of the diameter of the disc a very large number of stars, and in that 
of the thickness, or axis of the disc, a comparatively small number. 
In other directions the number visible will be proportional to the 
length of the visual ray. It follows, therefore, that an enumeration 
of the stars visible in various directions would enable us to determine 
the exact form of the stellar stratum, and also the position of the 
observer in the interior of the disc. For, as the volumes of spheres 
vary as the cubes of their radii, the number of stars visible in any 
two directions would be proportional to the cubes of the distances 
to which the stratum extended in the two directions. For example, 
if in the field of view of the observing telescope ten stars are counted 
in one direction and eighty in another, the length of the visual rays 
will be as one to two (or as the cube roots of one to eight). From 
the observed numbers, and a comparison between the area of the 
field of the observing telescope and the total area of the star sphere, 
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the length of the visual ray, compared with the mean distance of 
stars of the first magnitude, may also be computed. 

In pursuance of this method Sir W. Herschel undertook a series 
of “gauges,” or counts of stars, visible in different portions of the 
sky with a reflecting telescope of 18°8 inches aperture. The 
magnifying power used was 157, and the diameter of “the field of 
view” about fifteen minutes four seconds of arc, or about half the 
moon’s apparent diameter. It may be shown that the area of this 
field of view is equal to that of the whole celestial sphere divided by 
833,000. It would, therefore, be necessary to count this immense 
number of fields in order to “gauge” the whole visible heavens. 
Herschel’s gauges number about 3,400, so that in reality he examined 
only a small fraction of the celestial vault. The number of stars 
visible in these gauges range from o to 588. This latter number, 
large as it is for so small a field of view, would give for the whole 
heavens—if equally rich—a total of 489,804,000 stars, a number 
which, although absolutely large, must be considered as comparatively 
small if we consider space as infinite in extent. 

Herschel’s gauges were made along a great circle of the celestial 
sphere at right angles to the course of the Milky Way. This section 
was inclined at an angle of 35 degrees to the celestial Equator. It 
intersects the Milky Way at right angles, and passes close to the 
Galactic poles. On one side of the star sphere it cuts the Milky Way in 
the two branches in Aquila, and at the opposite side in the southern 
portion of Monoceros near Canis Major. Herschel found the greatest 
diameter of his stellar stratum to have an extension of 850 times the 
mean distance of stars of the first magnitude ; the thickness at 
right angles to the diameter of the disc—or in the direction of the 
poles of the Milky Way—being 155 of the same units. In this 
hypothetical disc the sun is not quite centrally placed either in the 
direction of the thickness, or in that of the diameter of the disc. In 
the direction of the thickness he found an extension of 75 units 
towards Coma Berenices, or Northern Galactic pole, and 80 units 
towards Cetus, or the Southern pole. In the direction of the diameter 
the maximum extension is in the direction of Aquila, where we have 
distances of 497 and 420 units. Between these two branches lies a 
void gulf, of which the nearest point to the sun is at a distance of 
220 units. In the opposite direction the extreme distance of the 
borders of the disc is at 352 of the same units, in that portion of 
the Milky Way above Canis Major. 

Herschel estimates the average distance of stars of the sixth 
magnitude—about the limit of ordinary eyesight—to be twelve times 
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the average distance of stars of the first magnitude. Now, with a 
“light ratio” of 2°512, I find that the average distance of stars of the 
eighth magnitude will be 30°14 units of the adopted scale, the distance 
of ninth magnitude stars 47°76, and of tenth magnitude stars 75°72 
of the same units. From this it follows that a telescope which shows 
stars to the tenth magnitude only should suffice to pierce through the 
thickness of the stellar disc in the direction of the North Galactic 
pole. As this is probably zo¢ the case, it would seem that Herschel’s 
assumed dimensions are too small. Assuming his figures, however, 
let us consider how the “disc theory” agrees with observation. As 
the late Mr. Proctor has shown, the stars visible to the naked eye alone 
show a marked tendency to aggregation on the Galactic stream. My 
own investigations on the subject confirm the correctness of this 
conclusion. Now, as the average naked eye can only penetrate to a 
small distance in any direction of the disc, we should find the number 
of naked eye stars nearly the same in all directions, with of course 
a nebulous background. There seems, therefore, no reason why the 
naked eye stars should be more numerous in the direction of the 
Milky Way than in any other direction. It may, however, be objected 
to this argument that the tendency of the lucid stars to crowd on the 
Milky Way is not sufficiently well marked to warrant us in drawing 
any decided conclusion from their apparent distribution over the 
celestial vault. Let us, therefore, consider the observed distribu- 
tion of stars to the eight and ninth magnitudes, of which the limit in 
distances fall well within the thickness of the hypothetical disc. 
Struve found that for the hours VI. and I. of Right Ascension the ratio 
of stellar density is about 3 to 1 for stars tothe ninth magnitude, in- 
cluded in a zone from 15° North Declination to 15° South Declination. 
Argelander’s maps show that for a distance of 30° on each side of 
the centre line of the Galactic zone the stars to the eighth magnitude 
inside these limits are more numerous than those outside in the ratio 
of about 2 to 1. For stars of the ninth magnitude this ratio is 
nearly 2} to 1. 

Adopting Struve’s method of counting the stars in a zone from 
+15° to —15° of Declination, I have made a careful enumeration of 
the stars to the eighth magnitude inclusive, as shown in Harding’s 
charts, which are fairly complete for stars of that magnitude, at least 
in the selected zone. The results I have found show that the maxi- 
mum number of stars occurs in the hour XVIII. to XIX. (Milky Way), 
where the number contained in the zone is 611, and the minimum 
in hour I. to II., where the number is 275. This gives a ratio of 2°22 
to 1. Another maximum occurs in hour VI. to VII. (Milky Way), 
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where the number is601. The average for the whole zone is about 
436 stars per hour of Right Ascension ; the average for the hours 
V. to VIII. being 543, and for the hours XVIII. to XXI., 581. We 
see, therefore, that the stars down to only the eighth magnitude show a 
strongly marked tendency to aggregation on the Milky Way stream. 

These results are quite inconsistent with the “disc,” or “grindstone” 
theory of the Milky Way. As the stars are, by this hypothesis, supposed 
to be uniformly distributed throughout every part of the disc, and as 
the limiting distances for stars of the eighth and ninth magnitudes fall 
well within the boundaries of the disc, there is clearly no reason why 
stars of these magnitudes should not be quite as numerous in the direc- 
tion of the Galactic poles as in that of the Milky Way itself. We see, 
therefore, that the disc theory fails to represent the observed facts, and 
that Struve and Proctor were fully justified in their opinion that the 
theory is wholly untenable and should be abandoned. These views 
are of course strengthened by the fact that the disc theory was aban- 
doned by Herschel himself in his later writings. In his paper of 
1802 he says: “For though our sun, and all the stars we see, may 
truly be said to be in the plane of the Milky Way, yet I am now 
convinced by a long inspection and continued examination of it, 
that the Milky Way itself consists of stars very differently scattered 
from those which are immediately about us.” And in his paper 
of 1811 he says: “An equal scattering of the stars may be admitted 
in certain calculations ; but when we examine the Milky Way, or 
the closely compressed clusters of stars of which my catalogues 
have recorded so many instances, this supposed equality of scattering 
must be given up.” In his paper of 1817 Herschel expresses his 
opinion that although a large number of stars visible in the field of 
view of the gauging telescope would generally indicate a great exten- 
sion of stars in the line of sight, these “ gauges ” in reality point more 
directly to the relative condensation of the stars in space, and show 
the varying richness of star distribution in different regions of the 
heavens. Here we have the fundamental assumption vad the theory 
abandoned by the author himself. 

The “disc theory” of the Milky Way has—like many other 
errors—persistently held its ground in astronomical text books, and 
it certainly does seem strange that the opinions held by Herschel 
when, as Proctor says, ‘‘his labours were but beginning, should be 
adopted by future astronomers in preference to those which were the 
fruits of his ripened experience.” 

J. ELLARD GORE. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
NATURALIST. 


T is one of the properties, so general as to be almost worth calling 

a differentia, of the Anglo-Saxon race to take kindly to what is 
loosely styled “ natural history.” What manner of history that may 
be which is “unnatural,” or “ not of Nature,” in one or other of her 
thousand aspects, no mortal has yet discovered or shall discover. 
In our popular phraseology, meanwhile, we are pleased, without much 
show of either reason or consistency, to narrow down the term within 
limits which, in truth, are wide enough, but yet fall far short of the 
whole significance of the words themselves. Greek and Latin writers 
were fond of the grammatical figure whereby the part is substituted 
for the whole ; we in these days seem to prefer the converse method, 
and wastefully employ, in many instances, “the whole for the part.” 
It is in this spirit of limitation that by “ mathematics” we are ac- 
customed to indicate only one small branch of the Tree of Knowledge; 
by “music,” only one of the arts with which the Sacred Nine were 
identified. With us to-day the lawyer is the only recognised 
‘solicitor,” the funeral-furnisher the sole authorised “ undertaker ” ; 
none other is suffered to usurp these titles, solicit he never so wisely, 
undertake he never so much or so expensively. So it is also with 
our “natural history,” which, as we understand it, signifies the 
inquiry into the characteristics and economy of the animal world, as 
represented by fowl of the air and beast of the field, by thing creep- 
ing and thing swimming, by whatever, in short, has a conscious life, 
man himself alone being excepted. This of all histories it is that 
commands a never-failing quota of students, the only one, indeed, 
upon which we as a nation seem to enter with a congenital en- 
thusiasm. We do not necessarily make a labour or a parade of it, 
wearying ourselves and our neighbours with minute subdivisions and 
scientific classifications ; that must ever be the privilege of the few. 
But we, most of us, are aware of an instinctive leaning to at any rate 
a rough-and-ready acquaintance with the subject. It is but seldom 
that an English boy does not evince, in one direction or another, a 
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decided taste for historical studies of this character. And we carry it 
with us blithely, often as the sole remnant of our blitheness, into the 
dreary region of middle life, where it helps mercifully to beguile the 
dead level of that particular mill-round to which destiny or despera- 
tion has chained us. There is, too, a special vitality attaching to the 
literature of natural history. Humes and Gibbons have their little 
day and give place to others, but we never grow tired of such books 
as “ White’s Selborne” (of which last year was the centenary), or 
“ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 

Little apology, then, is needed for drawing attention to the 
Shakespearean treatment of so favourite a study. Such attention has 
already in some measure been drawn by the publication of Mr. 
Harting’s work on “ The Ornithology of Shakespeare,” which renders 
it unnecessary in these pages to devote any specific consideration to 
feathers. But fur, scales, and other integuments remain to us. 
Accustomed though we be to think and boast of our great dramatist’s 
encyclopeedic genius, we cannot without close survey adequately 
realise the meaning of our own words. To “tell a hawk from a 
heronshaw ” were perhaps no great feat even for an amateur natural- 
ist in Elizabethan days ; but to have something to say about almost 
all the British birds at that time identified is a little remarkable in 
one whose allusions to ornithology were meant to be merely paren- 
thetical. ‘That the same lay mind should also have been able to 
introduce shrewd comments on the great majority of quadrupeds 
then known to exist in this and other countries, together with frequent 
notes on the fishes, insects, reptiles, and crustaceans, is enough to 
stagger all save the most loyal believer in the unity of Shakespearean 
authorship. 

That all our so-called domestic animals should be mentioned 
passim is only what we might reasonably expect. The faithful 
enumeration, however, of all, or nearly all, the varieties is worth 
noticing. Under the head of cattle, for instance, we find not 
merely the dud/, cow, ox, and calf, with the metaphorical mooncalf 
(“ Tempest,” ii. 1, and ii? 7), but also Aine, steer, heifer, and neat 
(still current in Suffolk and perhaps in other counties). “ Neat’s 
tongue” is more than once employed as a term of abuse, as, e.g. by 
Falstaff in “ Henry IV.,” Part I. ii. 4; and the same word is 
turned to account in one of Shakespeare’s many freaks of paronomasia. 
Leontes says (“ Winter’s Tale,” i. 2) : 


Come, captain, 
We must be neat ; not neat, but cleanly, captain ; 
And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf 

Are all call’d neat. 
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““Neat’s leather,” again, is twice used in a quasi-proverbial sense, 
first by Stephano (“ Tempest,” ii. 2), who describes Caliban as “a 
present for any emperor that ever trod on neat’s leather,” and secondly 
by a cobbler in the opening scene of “Julius Czesar,” where, in 
essaying to satisfy the angry Tribune Marullus on the score of his 
character and means of decent livelihood, he protests: ‘As proper 
men as ever trod upon neat’s leather have gone upon my handywork.” 
It was, no doubt, a common idiom in Shakespeare’s day. “Sheep” 
(sometimes also “ sheeps ”) as a generic term occurs frequently ; and 
we need not be very close students to mark here and there the more 
particular “wether,” “ewe,” and “ram,” as well as, of course, 
“lamb” and “lambkin.” ‘“ Bell-wether,” in a tropical sense, we may 
read in one of Falstaff’s extravaganzas (‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
iii. 5). 

When first, and why, the eminently sagacious ass was selected as 
a type of doltishness it were doubtless no easy matter now to deter- 
mine ; but the choice was a singularly bad one. Of patient endurance, 
its really distinguishing characteristic, it would have furnished a far 
happier illustration, for, depend upon it, maugre the seeming paradox, 
the ass is no fool. The popular prejudice, however, three centuries 
ago, decided otherwise, or perhaps was inherited from yet more 
remote generations, and has been faithfully handed down without 
change to our own times. ons asinorum is probably the most 
widely known shred of Anglo-Latin that British scholarship, if indeed 
it be of our own devising, has yet accomplished—and the most inane. 
The only ass spoken handsomely of or to in Shakespeare’s plays is 
Bully Bottom in that guise ; while, on the other hand, the opprobrious 
application of the name meets us at every turn. “ What an ass art 
thou !” heartily ejaculates Speed to Launce (““Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” ii. 5) ; “Preposterous ass!” cries Lucentio, seeking to drown 
Hortensio’s music ; even Caliban thus reproaches himself (“Tempest,” 
v. 1): What a thrice-double ass 


Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool ! 


Antipholus of Ephesus says blandly to Dromio, “I think thou art 
an ass,” which provokes the retort (“ Comedy of Errors,” iii. 1) : 
Marry, so it doth appear, 
By the wrongs I suffer, and the blows I bear. 
I should kick, being kick’d ; and being at that pass, 
You would keep from my heels, and beware of an ass. 


The mule is mentioned less eften, some eight times in all. In 
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“Henry VI.” (Part II. iv. 1) Suffolk objects that “the honourable 
blood of Lancaster” should be shed by one who had kissed his hand, 
held his stirrup, and “ bareheaded piodded by my foot-cloth mule.” 
Shylock, again, argues that the Jew’s pound of flesh is as much his 
own as the “asses, dogs, and mules ” which Christians buy and count 
their own property. But it has never been a prevalent beast of bur- 
den in these realms. £x revanche, the horse is abundantly recog- 
nised. Everyone remembers Richard’s despairing cry, “ A horse ! 
a horse ! my kingdom for a horse !” (“ Richard III.,” v. 4), but a fine 
simile in “ Measure for Measure,” i. 2, is possibly not quite so 
familiar. Claudio, lamenting the severity of “the new deputy now 
for the Duke,” wonders whether the strictness of the new régime be 


due to 
the fault and glimpse of newness, 


Or whether that the body public be 

A horse whereon the governor doth ride, 
Who, newly in the seat, that it may know 

He can command, straight lets it feel the spur. 


We read, too, of “unback’d colts” (“ Tempest,” iv. 1), of the 
“malt-horse,” a term applied contemptuously to a dullard (“Comedy of 
Errors,” iii. 1), of “ hobby-horses” (“Much Ado About Nothing,” iii. 
2), “hackneys ” (“ Love’s Labour Lost,” iii. 1), and the Duke says of 
Touchstone, “ He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, and under the 
presentation of that, he shoots his wit.” We may even trace a few of 
the expressions which we still use to distinguish the colour of the 
animal. A groom in “Richard IL,” v. 5, speaks of the day “ when 
Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary,” and Edgar, in “King Lear,” iii. 
4, complains of the foul fiend, who made him “ proud of heart, to 
ride on a bay trotting-horse over four-inch’d bridges.” 

But of all animals employed in the service of man none is noticed 
more frequently than the dog. The mere enumeration of the various 
species is remarkable from its fulness. There are two passages, one 
in “ Macbeth,” iii. 1, the other in “King Lear,” iii. 6, in which 
a catalogue of breeds is given. The two together probably exhaust, 
or nearly so, the list of dwellers in Elizabethan kennels : 

(1) As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs. 
(2) Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel, grim, 
Hound, or spaniel, brach, or lym, 
Or bob-tail tike, or trundle-tail. 


Some few of these are still extant, notably the mongrel and the cur, 
and the names of others, now obsolete or otherwise designated, 
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explain themselves. rach Professor Skeat defines to be “a kind of 
hunting-dog,” which no doubt is true, as far as it goes—though that, 
after all, is no great distance. The word occurs again in “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” i. 1, where we have “brach Merriman,” and the 
huntsman is charged to “couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’d 
brach” ; and also in “Henry IV.,” Part I. iii. 1, where Hotspur 
would rather hear “ Lady, my brach, howl in Irish,” than the lady sing 
in Welsh. ‘“ Lady, the brach,” is to be found, too, in “ King Lear,” 
i. 4, on which passage Mr. Aldis Wright has a note to the effect that 
‘a brach was a bitch hound ”—but how does this agree with brach 
Merriman ?—“ Cotgrave (Fr. Dict.) ‘ Brague, a kind of short-tayled 
setting-dog ; ordinarily spotted, or partie-coloured.’” The precise 
identity is a matter for “the fancy” to determine. A (ym (or 
Zyam) was a bloodhound, said to have been so called from the “leam” 
or leash with which he was held ; but the derivation sounds a little 
feeble, for at that rate all dogs held in leash would be “lyms,” 
and the bloodhound is certainly mentioned in his own name, as in 
“ Henry IV.,” Part II. v. 4. The spaniel, or Spanish dog, and his 
cringing ways were evidently well known. “Iam your spaniel,” says 
Helena (“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ii. 1), 
and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me, I will fawn on you ; 

Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 

Neglect me, lose me ; only give me leave, 

Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 
“Where’s my spaniel Troilus?” cries Petruchio (“ Taming of the 
Shrew,” iv. 1), while Proteus, speaking of Silvia (“Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” iv. 2), declares that 

notwithstanding all her sudden quips, 

The least whereof would quell a lover’s hope, 

Yet, spaniel-like, the more she spurns my love, 

The more it grows, and fawneth on her still. 

Falconry has long ceased to be reckoned among our popular 
pastimes ; though not actually extinct it has become so limited and 
exceptional that perhaps not one sportsman in a thousand has ever 
seen it in operation. But coursing survives, and in some favoured 
districts is practised as ardently as ever it was. The many allusions 
in Shakespeare to the greyhound prove conclusively that in his age 
the sport of hare-and-hounds was well patronised. “I see you 
stand,” says the king (“ Henry V.,” iii. 1), “like greyhounds in the 
slips, Straining upon the start.” Edward and Richard are likened 
(“Henry VI.,” Part III. ii. 5) to “‘a brace of greyhounds Having the 
fearful flying hare in sight.” Fven in “ Coriolanus” (i. 6) the simile 
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of “a fawning greyhound in the leash” is introduced, and the “ two 
brace of greyhounds” sent to Timon of Athens (i. 2), though a 
remarkable present in the circumstances, may be noted as another 
instance of British sports transferred by a stroke of the dramatist’s pen 
to classical soil, for coursing, as we understand it, can scarcely have 
been known to either Greek or Roman. ‘“ How does your fallow grey- 
hound, sir?” asks Slender (“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” i. 1) ; “I heard 
say he was outrun on Cotsall ;” and Benedick declares that Margaret’s 
wit is “as quick as the greyhound’s mouth—it catches” (“Much Ado 
About Nothing,” v. 2). We may further observe that literary fox- 
hunters seldom describe what they elegantly style “‘a real good thing” 
without (perhaps unwittingly) drawing upon Shakespeare for one of 
their commonest phrases. ‘The music of my hounds,” and “the 
musical confusion Of hounds and echo in conjunction” are both from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” iv. 1. Even the humble beagle finds 
a place in the list. Sir Toby Belch, in his cups, it is true, pays Maria 
the compliment of comparing her to “a beagle, true-bred.” 

Launce’s “ Crab, my dog,” though he be, as his master thought, 
“the sourest-natured dog that lives,” a grievous disappointment to 
him who had “ brought him up of a puppy,” having “ saved him from 
drowning, when three or four of his blind brothers and sisters went 
to it,” will never be forgotten. His pedigree is not given, but per- 
haps we shall be doing him no great injustice if we range him among 
the “curs,” or “‘curtals ” (“Comedy of Errors,” iii. 1). We may hope, 
too, that Launce himself was never called upon to undergo either of 
the trials suggested in the lines (2d. v. 1): 


The venom clamours of.a jealous woman 
Poison more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 


Finally, let us note the figurative value of the animal in the three 
canine metaphors, “let slip the dogs of war” (“ Julius Cesar,” iii. 
1), “dog-weary ” (“Taming of the Shrew,” iv. 2), and Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek’s “ I am dog at acatch” (“Twelfth Night,” ii. 3). When 
all is said and sung we shall probably not quarrel with Pistol’s dictum 
that ‘“‘ Hold-fast is the only dog” (“ Henry V.,” ii. 3) worth owning. 

From the dog the transition is natural and easy to the “ harmless, 
necessary cat” (‘ Merchant of Venice,” iv. 1), to which there are 
several allusions of a more or less compromising character. It is 
well known that “ Care killed a cat” (“ Much Ado About Nothing,” 
v. 1); but even that unhappy end sounds preferable to the method 
intimated by Benedick, who, when Don Pedro predicts that he will 
one day abandon his celibate principles, incontinently cries, “If I do, 
hang me ina bottle like a cat, and shoot at me” (/@.i.1). There is an 
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uncomfortable ring, too, in Bottom’s declaration that he “ could play 
Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split” (“ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” i. 1). What exactly was the predicament in 
which “the poor cat i’ the adage” found herself we can but conjecture. 
But the saying, “as vigilant as a cat to steal cream” (“Henry IV.,” 
Part I. iii. 1), possibly affords some clue to the various straits in 
which feline existence has constantly been exhibited. “As a cat 
laps milk” (‘‘Tempest,” ii. 1) is another Shakespearean idiom to 
indicate extreme facility. On the whole, we may fairly assume that 
“the ramping cat” (“ Henry IV.,” Part I. iii. 1), whether “graymalkin” 
(“ Macbeth,” i. 1), or “gib” (“‘ Hamlet,” iii. 4) has ever had—in this 
country, at least—a troublous career, and even the ost-mortem 
honours accorded to the race have never been on a par with those 
voted to deceased tabbies by the ancient Egyptians. 

With the goat and the pig the catalogue of domestic animals—of 
domestic quadrupeds, at any rate—comes to an end. Falstaff 
denounces Evans asa “ Welsh goat ” (“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” v. 5); 
“T will fetch up your goats, Audrey,” says Touchstone (“ As You Like 
It,” iii. 3); and “gall of goat” is one of the ingredients of the 
witches’ cauldron (“ Macbeth,” iv. 1). The line “Some men there 
are love not a gaping pig ” (“ Merchant of Venice,” iv. 1) comes with 
special force from Shylock’s lips, and contains one of the three 
references to the beast under that title. The alternative synonyms, 
however, are to be met with pretty often. Queen Margaret, in the 
course of a curiously withering diatribe, applies to Gloster the not 
too flattering sobriquet of “thou elvish-mark’d, abortive, rooting 
hog,” and the expression “a hog in sloth” occurs in “ King Lear,” 
iii. 4. Again, “ how like a swine he lies!” is said, with much truth, 
of the intoxicated tailor, Christopher Sly (“Taming of the Shrew,” 
Induction), while “ pearl enough for a swine,” may be read in “ Love’s 
Labour Lost,” iv. 2. 

It must be admitted, then, that Shakespeare has dealt on the 
whole very handsomely by the tenants of stall, stable, kennel, and 
sty. Not only are they all mentioned by name, but of several of 
them the salient features are noticed in a manner which marks the 
careful observer. We have now to examine his attitude with regard 
to animals fere nature. Here, too, shall we discover a breadth of 
view and a shrewdness of perception which cannot but arouse our 
respectful astonishment and admiration. We can point to scarcely 
one British quadruped—those species, of course, being excepted which 
have been distinguished and classified since his era—of which he has 
not something to say and something worth saying. Nor is his range 
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limited by either “ British” or “ quadruped.” ‘The entire animal 
world, as known in his time, is his ‘‘ oyster.” 

To begin, however, with our indigenous varieties, and taking them 
in the order adopted by Professor Bell in his standard work on the 
subject, we come first to the cheiropterous bat. The most superficial 
reader of Shakespeare must needs be familiar with Ariel’s song, and 
the line, “On the bat’s back I do fly.” The same play mentions 
“ bats ” among the “charms of Sycorax” (i. 2), and also furnishes us 
with an allusion to the still extant sport of “ bat-fowling” (ii. 1). 
The witches in “ Macbeth ” included “ wool of bat” in their phar- 
macopceia, among other more or less nauseous ingredients. For a 
picturesque image of the night-watch we have, “ Ere the bat hath 
flown His cloistered flight” (/@. iii. 3), and the old English 
nomenclature is preserved in Titania’s words, “Some war with rere- 
mice for their leathern wings, To make my small elves coats.” 
“ Reremouse ” is said to survive to this day in some of the western 
counties. The “thorny hedgehog,” with his synonyms of “ hedgepig ” 
and “urchin,” was evidently no favourite at the time when these plays 
were written. Lady Anne uses the word as aterm of abuse in her 
violent altercation with Gloster (“ Richard III.,” i. 2); Caliban com- 
plains of being “ frighted with urchin shows,” and of the spirits which, 
in all manner of shapes, never leave pursuing him, sometimes in the 
guise of apes, sometimes (‘‘ Tempest,” ii. 1) 

like hedgehogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my footfall. 


Few even of professed naturalists have ever heard the voice of 
this little animal ; but it did not escape the ear of the all-observing 
playwright, who in the sentence “and thrice the hedge-pig whin’d” 
(“ Macbeth,” iv. 1), is held by competent judges to have expressed as 
nearly as may be the mixture of grunt and squeak which constitutes the 
phenomenon. His notes on the mole, or mold-warp (‘“ Henry IV.,” 
Part I. iii. 1), are equally suggestive of careful observation. No one 
who has lived at the distance of half a dozen miles from Charing 
Cross can have failed to notice that “the blind mole casts copp’d 
hills towards heaven ” (“ Pericles,” i. 1), but the pen of none but a 
naturalist could have written, “ Pray you, tread softly, that the blind 
mole may not hear a footfall” (“‘ Tempest,” iv. 1), for its remarkable 
hearing powers are to this day unknown to the vulgar. Hamlet’s 
“Well said, old mole ! can’st work i’ the earth so fast? a worthy 
pioneer,” may also be fairly cited as the words of one who had 
evidently seen with his own eyes something of that marvellous 
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swiftness which here furnishes so apt a simile. To object that he 
habitually speaks of the creature as “blind” is only to say that he 
lived before the days of scientific zoology, and that he took for 
granted what, even in this epoch of enlightenment, probably 
nineteen out of every score of English folk are likewise content to 
accept without question. Both otter-hunting and badger-baiting must 
have been practised in Shakespeare’s time, but not more than a 
single reference to either beast is to be extracted from his dramas. 
Sir Toby Belch employs the old title of the latter in a vituperative 
vein, “ Marry, hang thee, brock” (‘‘ Twelfth Night,” ii. 5), while the 
former is decried by Falstaff as being “neither fish nor flesh” 
(“ Henry IV.,” Part I. iii. 3). The weasel, on the other hand, whose 
name is the next on our list, is honoured with several “ mentions,” 
none of them, however, strictly “honourable.” “A weasel hath 
not such a deal of spleen as you are toss’d with,” says Lady Percy 
to her husband in “‘ Henry IV.,” Part I. ii. 3. “As a weasel sucks 
eggs,” is the phrase in which Jaques expresses his own adroitness 
in sucking “melancholy out of a song”; “as quarrelous as the 
weasel” is a comparison used by Pisanio in “ Cymbeline,” iii. 4, 
and, again, in “ Henry V.,” i. 2, we read : 

For once the eagle, England, being in prey, 

To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 

Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs ; 


Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, 
To tear and havoc more than she can eat. 


Another member of the A/ustelad@ family, the fitchew, more com- 
monly known as the polecat, is mentioned by one or other of those 
names some five times. ‘ Polecats! there are fairer things than pole- 
cats, sure !” says Mrs. Quickly, and “ you polecat !” in an objurgatory 
sense appears in the next scene of the same comedy (“ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” iv. z). The word does not occur in any other play. 
“Fitchew,” however, we find in “‘ Troilus and Cressida,” v. 1, and in 
“King Lear,” iv. 6 ; from the lips of Cassio, too, proceed the words, 
***Tis such another fitchew ! marry, a perfumed one ! ” which reminds 
us of a third name—that of foumart—in which this animal rejoices. 
The wild cat was certainly much commoner three centuries ago in this 
country than it is now. It is the only species of the Fé/id@ indi- 
genous to Britain, and is on the high-road to extinction. In the 
dense woods of Warwickshire, however, Shakespeare may well have 
seen it. The expression “ your cat o’ mountain looks ” seems to argue 
that he was no stranger to its physiognomy. This is to be read in 
** Merry Wives of Windsor,” ii. 2, and Shylock’s remark, “he sleeps 
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by day more than the wild cat,” also betrays some knowledge of its 
habits. Katherine the Shrew is compared to a wild cat (i. 2), and 
the curious phrase “more pinch-spotted than pard or cat o’ moun- 
tain” is put into the mouth of Prospero (“‘ Tempest,” iv. 1), to be 
explained perhaps no one precisely knows by what ingenious 
hypothesis. 

Those who are curious in such matters can no doubt discover the 
date of the first fox-hunt, as that sport is now understood, in this 
country. We read in Shakespeare of falconry, coursing, and the 
chase of the stag, but the brave tod-hunter was as yet uncreated, or 
his exploits were not glorious enough to lend the poet so much as a 
metaphor. ‘The fox is mentioned, it is true, many times, but never 
as an object of pursuit. Helena says of Hermia (‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” iii. 2) that “she was a vixen when she went to 
school,” and the epithet is still occasionally applied to womankind. 
The usurer’s gown was “ furred with fox and lamb skins ” (** Measure 
for Measure,” iii. 2). Most of the allusions, however, bear reference 
to vulpine craft and cunning. Thus Gloster says (“‘ Henry VL.” 
Part III. iv. 7): 


But when the fox hath once got in his nose 
He'll soon find means to make the body follow. 


Wolsey is described as “this holy fox” (“Henry VIII.,” i. 1); the 
expression “fox in stealth” is used in “ King Lear,” iii. 4; and 
Gremio warns his hearers that “an old Italian fox is not so kind” 
(“Taming of the Shrew,” ii. 1). These are only a sample of many such 
figurative applications of Reynard’s widely recognised idiosyncrasies. 

Queen Mab’s chariot was “an empty hazel nut, made by the 
joiner squirrel,” and “ the squirrel’s hoard ” was offered by Titania to 
Bottom, who, in his then condition, had a preference for “a bottle of 
new hay ” or “a handful or two of dried peas.” We find the name 
of the shadow-tail’s little cousin, the dormouse, only once in the 
whole Shakespearean range, and then not in a literal sense. “To 
awake your dormouse valour” (“ Twelfth Night,” iii. 2) is, neverthe- 
less, an idiom which clearly proves that the writer was well aware of 
the natural history of AZyoxus avellanarius. 

To “mice and rats and such small deer” there is no lack of 
reference. ‘Not a mouse stirring,” js the soldier’s reply to his 
officer’s inquiry whether he has had a “quiet guard” (“‘ Hamlet,” 1. 1). 
“T never killed a mouse nor hurt a fly,” declares Marina in “ Pericles,” 
iv. 1, and a few scenes above are the lines— 


The cat, with eyne of burning coal, 
Now couches ’fore the mouse’s hole. 
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“The very rats instinctively have quit it,” is said of a rotten vessel 
like to sink (“* Tempest,” i. 2). A time-honoured, though utterly 
cruel, method of getting rid of superfluous rodents of this species is 
referred to in ‘* Measure for Measure,” i. 2, where we read— 
Our natures do pursue, 
Like rats, that ravin down their proper bane, 
A thirsty evil ; and when we drink we die. 


“There be land-rats and water-rats,” argues Shylock (“ Merchant of 
Venice,” i. 3); ‘Take these rats thither to gnaw their garners” 
(“Coriolanus,” i. 1), says Marcius ; “I have seen the time,” boasts 
Shallow, “with my long sword I would have made yon four tall 
fellows skip like rats” (“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” ii. 1). The hare 
as a symbol of timidity is mentioned more than once, the coursing pro- 
pensities of the age making it no doubt one of the best known of the 
British fauna. Other peculiarities are noted by Portia, who says, 
**Such a hare is madness, the youth, to skip o’er the meshes of good 
counsel, the cripple” (“ Merchant of Venice,” i. 2), and by Edgar 
(“ King Lear,” iii. 4), who attributes to “the foul fiend Flibberti- 
gibbet” the power of making, among other mischief, “the hare-lip.” 
The rabbit comes in for some little notice, and chiefly under his 
alternative title of cony. “Cony-catching” is spoken of as a kind of 
last resource for the destitute, much as we in these days speak of 
“sweeping a crossing.” “I must cony-catch, I must shift,” says 
Falstaff ata time of special impecuniosity. “ Cony-catching rascals,” 
too, is a phrase which even now may be heard in some counties, 
where the time of the rural Bench is mainly occupied in award- 
ing condign penalties to those who have rashly trespassed in 
pursuit of poor Bunny. He was evidently considered a worthy 
denizen of the larder, for Moth speaks of “a rabbit on a spit” as a 
familiar spectacle (“ Love’s Labour Lost,” iii. 1), and in “Taming 
of the Shrew,” iv. 4, we read of one to whom a strange experience 
befel “as she went to the garden for parsley to stuff a rabbit.” 

The three species of the genus Cervus which occur within these 
realms are all represented in this wonderful encyclopedia. We may 
take it that the red deer was in Shakespeare’s mind’s eye when he wrote 


the Tyrtzean lines uttered by Talbot (“‘ Henry VI.,” Part I. iv. 2) : 
If we be English deer, be then in blood : 
Not rascal-like, to fall down with a pinch ; 
But rather moody-mad, and desperate stags, 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, 
And make the cowards stand aloof at bay. 


On the other hand, the “ poor sequester’d stag,” which so moved the 
heart of Jaques, the “sobbing deer” to which we owe one of the 
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most pathetic pictures in all poetry, clearly belonged to a herd of 
fallow deer, described in the same passage as “ poor dappled fools.” 
“ Pricket,” the technical term for a two-year-old buck of this species, 
is found in “ Love’s Labour Lost,” iv. 2, where also (v. 2) we read, 
“Whip to our tents, as roes run over land.” ‘This third and least 
species is referred to once again in the phrase “ fleeter than the roe” 
(Taming of the Shrew,” i. 2). It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the terms duck, doe, hart, hind, are found too often to need any 
special mention of chapter and verse. 

When we turn from native to exotic zoology the same catholicity 
awaits us. Wild-beast shows were no doubt to be seen in England 
from time to time in the reign of Queen Bess, and Shakespeare 
must have studied them with extraordinary diligence, or his many 
happy descriptions and criticisms would never have occurred to him. 
Quadrumana he deals with by name of ape, monkey, and baboon, 
the first title being by far the most frequent. ‘ Apes that mow and 
chatter at me and after bite me,” says Caliban, and again (“‘ Tempest,” 
iv. 1), “apes with foreheads villanous low.” In “ Merry Wives” 
we have both “John ape” (iii. 1) and “ Jack-an-apes” (iv. 4), and 
in “Cymbeline,” ii. 2, the well-known “O sleep, thou ape of 
death.” An excellent simile, too, is Falstaff’s “Or else you had 
looked through the grate, like a geminy of baboons.” A curious 
converse of the Darwinian theory is suggested by Apemantus ; 
“the strain of man’s bred out,” he says, “into baboon and monkey.” 
Proceeding in alphabetical order we are next met by the bear. 
Bruin is one of Shakespeare’s favourites—for literary purposes, at any 
rate—and appears in various situations, though almost always with a 
bad character. The frequent “baiting ” to which he was subjected 
is brought to our notice in many passages, in none, perhaps, more 
forcibly than “ Henry VI.,” Part IT. v. 1: 

Call hither to the stake my two brave bears, 
That with the very shaking of their chains 
They may astonish these fell lurking curs. 


Noteworthy and suggestive idioms are also the “cub-drawn bear,” 
the “head-lugg’d bear” (“King Lear,” iii. 1 and iv. 2), “as ugly 
as a bear” (“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ii. 2). ‘ Bear-herd” and 
“bear-ward” pleasantly remind us that in one respect at least we 
are less bearish than our fore-bears ; “the rugged Russian bear” 
(“ Macbeth,” iii. 4) is likewise of some interest to us in this age. 
Nor must we take our leave of Bruin without referring to the obscure 
lines in “ Julius Cesar,” ii. 1, where, inter alia mirabilia, we are 
told that bears “may be betrayed with glasses.” There is reason 
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to believe that this hints darkly at the horrible practice of blinding 
the animals reserved for subsequent “ baitings.” The boar is another 
favourite. Petruchio, describing a stormy sea, says that he saw it 
“rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat” (“Taming of the 
Shrew,” i. 2) ; in “Cymbeline,” ii. 5, Iachimo is compared to “a 
full-acorn’d boar, a German one” ; while in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” 
ii. 2, we read of “eight wild boars roasted whole at breakfast.” 
Of the civet we can trace scarcely any direct mention from the 
zoological point of view; but its use is sufficiently indicated in “ As 
You Like It,” iii. 2, ““ The courtier’s hands are perfumed with civet,” 
and Touchstone enters into some particulars as to the source whence 
the perfume is derived. Hence another designation of the animal, viz. 
* musk-cat ” (“ All’s Well That Ends Well,” v. 2). ‘‘ Thou owest the 
cat no perfume,” says Lear (iii. 4), and again (iv. 6), “Give me an 
ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination.” 
From the civet to the camel is a far cry, but not too far for 
Shakespeare, who could not have expressed the raison @étre of the 
Ship of the Desert more adequately or more succinctly than he does 
in the words, “a drayman, a porter, a very camel” (“Troilus and 
Cressida,” i. 2), or have paraphrased the Bible text more neatly 
than in “ Richard II.,” v. 5 : 
As thus,—**‘ Come, little ones ;” and then again, — 


** It is as hard to come, as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye.” 


A modern writer has described the elephant as “a square 
animal with a leg at each corner and a tail at both ends”; a 
shrewder, and at the same time truer, remark is that of Ulysses 
(“Troilus and Cressida,” ii. 3), “ The elephant hath joints, but none 
for courtesy : his legs are legs for necessity, not for flexure.” He 
is also, as we are informed in “ Julius Cesar,” ii. 1, sometimes 
“‘betray’d with holes,” a phrase which the commentators explain by 
referring to a passage in Pliny which deals with the method of 
capture adopted in Africa. “The Elephant,” as the sign of an inn, 
occurs in “ Twelfth Night,” iii. 3. 

The ferret is mentioned in “ Julius Cesar,” i. 2, in the course 
of a not too complimentary allusion to the greatest of Roman 


orators : And Cicero 


Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes, 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 
Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 


And another animal, whose temper is commonly supposed to be 
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none of the sweetest, despite his affectation of mirth, serves Rosalind 
as a pleasant simile in one of her flirtations with Orlando. “I will 
laugh,” she says, “like a hyen, and that when thou art inclined to 
sleep.” 

It would have been a sad blot on Shakespeare’s scutcheon had 
he treated our patron beast with scant ceremony. Happily the 
allusions to the “ King of Beasts ” (“ Richard II.,” v. 1) are plentiful 
and eulogistic enough to satisfy the cravings of the most ardent 
Jingoism. What can be more gratifying than Bottom’s dictum, 
“for there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than your lion living”? 
Again, “this grisly beast, which lion hight by name,” is held forth to 
us as one which, even when weakened by our common enemy, is 
by no manner of means to be trifled with (“Henry VI.,” Part IT. 


v. 3): Of Salisbury, who can report of him ? 
That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contusions, and all brush of time, 
And, like a gallant in the brow of youth, 
Repairs him with occasion. 


too, in “ Richard II.,” v. 1: 
The lion, dying, thrusteth forth his paw, 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 
To be o’erpower’d. 

Speed, observing a change in his master’s demeanour, rallies him 
with many smart quips, reminding him how he was wont, when he 
walked, “to walk like one of the lions ” (“ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
ii. 1), no doubt shaking as he went “the dewdrop from his mane” 
(*‘ Troilus and Cressida,” iii. 3), @ Ja Kenealy. Let us notice also 
such phrases as “the kingly lion,” “as valiant as the lion,” and 
sundry other sentiments flattering to leonine pride, while we mark 
the fate of him who “once did sell the lion’s skin, while the beast 
livd” (“Henry V.,” iv. 3). The leopard, with its a/éases of par 
and panther, was evidently no stranger, menagerie-wise, in Britain, 
but Shakespeare is drawing the long bow when he represents it, as 
he does in “Titus Andronicus,” ii. 2, as haunting the neighbour- 
hood of the Tiber ; Marcus was certainly exaggerating the capabili- 
ties of his hunt when he said, “I have dogs, my lord, will rouse the 
proudest panther in the chase.” ‘“‘ Bearded like the pard” is familiar 
to those who have never read a line of any drama, for, like so much 
of Shakespeare, it has passed into the idioms of the language. 
“Wert thou a leopard,” says Timon to the churlish philosopher, 
“thou wert german to the lion, and the spots of thy kindred were 
jurors on thy life.” 
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The “ meddling monkey” has an American cousin which may 
fairly be called the “nimble marmoset,” but when Caliban offers 
(“ Tempest,” ii. 2) to give instruction in the art of capturing that 
animal, he, or his creator, was probably thinking of the modest 
“marmot,” for American “notions” had not yet begun to that 
extent to invade Europe. Oberon, on the other hand, is well 
within his rights in mentioning the “ounce,” which had long been 
known to the naturalist world, if, as has been suggested, it be Pliny’s 
panthera. This, however, is perhaps the first recorded mention of it 
under that title ; Milton has it in “ Paradise Lost,” iv. 344. 

The “fretful porpentine” of “Hamlet,” i. 5, is paralleled in 
“Henry VI.,” Part II. iii. 1, a passage not quite so hackneyed, where 
Jack Cade is mentioned as having 

fought so long, till that his thighs with darts 

Were almost like a sharp-quill’d porpentine. 
And Ajax uses the word in an opprobrious sense in addressing the 
vile Thersites (“Troilus and Cressida,” ii. 1). The “arm’d 
rhinoceros” we find noticed but once, and then in the same line 
with the “Hyrcan tiger” (“ Macbeth,” iii. 4). This, however, is 
only one of many references to the tiger, for which a good word is 
never spoken. His implacable nature is frequently cast in his teeth. 
None save Orpheus, with his “golden touch,” could “ make tigers 
tame” (“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” iii. 2), and Troilus, when he 
wishes to express an impossible thing, says, ‘“‘ When we vow to weep 
seas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tigers” (“ Troilus and Cressida,” 
iii. 2). York upbraids Queen Margaret with “O tiger’s heart 
wrapp’d in a woman’s hide” ; Henry, addressing his friends before 
Harfleur, invites them to assume for the nonce the characteristics of 
the brute whose sole title to our admiration seems to lie in his skin 
(“‘ Henry V.,” iii. 1): 

In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility ; 


But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger, &c. 


Lastly, there is the equally disreputable wolf, of whom, too, many 
hard things are said. He is accused (especially the Irish variety, 
“ As You Like It,” v. 2) of ‘ behowling the moon” ; we are warned 
to give him a wide berth even when we catch him asleep (“ Henry 
IV.,” Part II. i. 2) ; he is greedy (“ King Lear,” iii. 4) ; treacherous 
(“Henry VI.,” Part I. i. 3) ; and, in short, the tiger and he, Arcades 
ambo, may fitly be regarded as the Ishmaels of the animal world. 

Verily an imposing array of four-footed beasts have we here ! 
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Noah’s Ark itself can scarcely have presented a better or fuller 
record. Nor do birds and quadrupeds alone represent the museum 
of Shakespearean natural history. We must explore the regions of 
herpetology and entomology, and enumerate the denizens of brook 
and river, before we can be fairly said to have exhausted the bill of 
fare which is spread before us. All our British reptiles, for example, 
are faithfully passed in review. Our one poisonous snake is men- 
tioned nearly a score of times by one or other of its well-known 
names. “Sometime,” says Caliban (“ Tempest,” ii. 2), “am I all 
wound with adders, who with cloven tongues do hiss me into 
madness” ; Timon of Athens speaks of “the black toad and adder 
blue” ; “It is the bright day,” Brutus tells us (“ Julius Cesar,” ii. 1), 
‘that brings forth the adder, and that craves wary walking” ; “Iam 
no viper,” runs the riddle in “ Pericles,” i. 1, alluding to an ancient 
superstition, “ yet I feed on mother’s flesh which did me breed.” 
The witches use “toe of frog” in their vile concoction, and “the 
swimming frog, the toad, the tadpole, and the wall-newt” all played 
a part in “poor Tom’s” daily menu. To the glow-worm there are 
at least four highly poetical references. Titania commands her 
fairies to steal the honey-bags of the humble-bees for tapers “and 
light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes.” ‘ Fare thee well at once,” 
says the Ghost in “ Hamlet” (i. 5): 


The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 


Here, however, there are two slight errors, according to the views of 
more modern naturalists ; it is only the fema/e that exhibits the light, 
and Gilbert White observes that “these little creatures put out 
their lamps between eleven and twelve, and shine no more for the 
rest of the night.” In “ Pericles,” ii. 3, we read, “like a glow-worm 
in the night, ‘The which hath fire in darkness, none in light.” We 
cannot wonder that Shakespeare is guilty of entertaining a super- 
stition still current in most country districts; the “eye-less 
venom’d worm” mentioned in “Timon of Athens,” iv. 3, and 
the “blindworm’s sting” (“ Macbeth,” iv. 1), are, of course, libels on 
an utterly harmless reptile. Equally libellous is the expression 
“lizard’s dreadful stings” (“ Henry VI.” Part III. ii. 2), as applied to 
any member of the Zacertade family that can have come under his 
notice. The phrase “giided newt” (“Timon of Athens,” iv. 3), 
betrays an observant eye, for the animal thus designated is no 
favourite with the vulgar, and by the majority of those who are aware 
of its existence is probably regarded with downright aversion. In 
all the many passages in which mention is made of the toad this 
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hardly-used creature is invariably spoken of in terms of undisguised 
loathing. His very name is frequently used by Shakespeare’s charac- 
tersas a term of abuse. “ Thou toad, thou toad !” cries the Duchess 
of York (“ Richard III.,” iv. 4), addressing the fratricide, who is in 
another place also appropriately styled “this poisonous hunch- 
back’d toad” (i. 3). In fact, the only words not contumelious that 
are uttered concerning him are those in which he is credited with, 
despite his ugliness and venom, the ownership of “ a precious jewel 
in his head ” (“ As You Like It,” ii. 1). Mr. Wright, in his note on 
this line, gives, as far as it is known, the history of the so-called toad- 
stone (batrachites), and the curious confusion of ideas which for many 
centuries identified it with a supposed substance in the animal’s 
brain, whereas it owes its name merely to a similarity in shape 
or colour. The Scandinavian equivalent of toad, anglicised 
as the diminutive “paddock,” is found in “ Macbeth,” i. 1, and 
** Hamlet,” iii. 4. 

If we except Cleopatra’s “ aspic ” (“‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” v. 2), 
there is no mention of any other particular species of Ophidia than 
the adder or viper, already noted. But there are many happy 
memoranda on snakes and serpents in general. Especially may we 
cite the three fine lines in “ Henry VI.,” Part II. iii. 1: 

Or as the snake, rolled in a flowering bank, 

With shining checker’d slough, doth sting a child, 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 
The lines immediately preceding these are interesting as preserving 
for us an ancient myth: they tell of the “ mournful crocodile,” who 
‘‘ with sorrow snares relenting passengers.” It is again alluded to in 
“‘ Othello,” iv. 1, where the Moor protests that “if the earth could 
teem with woman’s tears, Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile.” 
It is a little remarkable that “an alligator stuff'd ” formed part of the 
stock-in-trade of the apothecary in “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” v. 1. It is 
possible that Shakespeare may have seen one in the same condition, 
but we know that the first “ving specimen brought to this country was 
exhibited in the year 1751. So, at least, says the Gentleman's 
Magazine of that date, but whether referring to the American or to 
the Old World variety we cannot now determine. The name 
“alligator” (Spanish, e/ /agarto, the lizard par excellence) cannot in 
the Elizabethan age have been long given to the cayman by American 
voyagers. 

The eccentricities, real and supposed, of the chameleon are duly 
recorded, “ Ay, but hearken, sir,” says Speed (“Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” ii. 1), “ though the chameleon Love can feed on air, I am 
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one that am nourished by my victuals, and would fain have meat.” 
And in the same play (ii. 4), in answer to Silvia’s question, “ Do you 
change colour ?” Valentine breaks in with “ Give him leave, madam, 
he is a kind of chameleon.” It is a boast of Gloster’s (“ Henry VI.,” 
Part III. iii. 3) that he “ can add colours to the chameleon,” and the 
Prince of Denmark replies to the King’s ‘‘ kind inquiries” that he 
fares “excellent, i’ faith of the chameleon’s dish: I eat the air, 
promise-crammed ” (‘ Hamlet,” iii. 2). 

Of fresh-water fishes we find the pike, also called luce (“ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” i. 1); minnow (“this Triton of the minnows,” 
“ Coriolanus,” iii. 1); trout (“the trout that must be caught with 
tickling,” “‘ Twelfth Night,” ii. 5); tench (“ Henry IV.,” Part I. ii. 1); 
loach (/éid.); dace (“If the young dace be a bait for the old pike,” 
Za. Part II. iii. 2); carp (“ All’s Well That Ends Well,” v. 2); and 
gudgeon (“ Merchant of Venice,” i. 1, “fool-gudgeon”). We 
notice also the cod and salmon (“to change the cod’s head for the 
salmon’s tail,” “Othello,” ii. 1); mackerel (“ Henry IV.,” Part I. 
ii. 4); dolphin (“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ii. 1); dogfish 
(“Henry VL,” Part I. i. 4); stockfish (“ Measure for Measure,” 
iii. 2) ; eel (“ Pericles,” iv. 2) ; herring (*‘ King Lear,” iii. 5) ; whale 
(“ What tempest, I trow, threw this whale, with so many tuns of oil 
in his belly, ashore at Windsor?” “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” ii. 1), 
and pilchard (‘Twelfth Night,” iii. 1). Nor is it necessary to read 
far without coming upon the oyster, shrimp, prawn, mussel, cockle, 
orcrab. All, indeed, is fish that comes to his net. Not even the 
humble barnacle is overlooked. ‘“ We shall lose our time,” says 
Caliban (“‘ Tempest,” iv. 1), “ and all be turn’d to barnacles.” 

Entomology is a very modern science, and we cannot expect 
Shakespeare to show acquaintance save with broad genera. These, 
however, he faithfully enumerates, and sometimes gives us a species 
to boot. Apiculture may probably have been practised in some of - 
the Warwickshire villages ; at any rate, his bee-similes are as precise 
as they are poetical. Two passages of this nature are specially 
notable, in “ Henry IV.,” Part II. iv. 4, and “ Henry V.,” i. 2: 


(1) When, like the bee, tolling from every flower 
The virtuous sweets, 
Our thighs pack’d with wax, our mouths with honey, 
We bring it to the hive, and, like the bees, 
Are murder’d for our pains. 


(2) For so work the honey bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom : 
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They have a king, and officers of sorts ; 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home, 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad, 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor : 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey, 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone. 


The “red-hipped humble-bee ” also comes in for a fair share of 
attention, as in “Troilus and Cressida,” v. 5, “ full merrily the 
humble-bee doth sing.” ‘The economy of the ant has been left for 
Sir John Lubbock to elucidate, and Shakespeare knew about this 
little prodigy only what he had learnt by his own observation and 
Solomon’s. ‘“ We'll set thee to school to an ant,” says the Fool 
(“ King Lear,” ii. 4), “‘ to teach thee there’s nolabouring i’ the winter.” 
Caterpillars and their voracious propensities are several times 
mentioned, and certain royal favourites are even styled figuratively 
“the caterpillars of the commonwealth” (“ Richard IL,” ii. 3). A 
few centuries ago there were probably more varieties of British 
butterflies than we can claim in these days, and perhaps boys treated 
them no more kindiy then than now. Some incident must have 
suggested the behaviour of that cruel little boy, the son of Coriolanus, 
of whom Valeria says, “I saw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and 
when he caught it, he let it go again ; and after it again; and over 
and over he comes, and up again ; it catched again ; or whether his 
fall enraged him, or how ’twas, he did so set his teeth, and tear it ; 
O! I warrant, how he mammocked it!” Of moths mention is made 
in the metaphorical “ moth of peace ” in “Othello,” i. 3, and the “ old 
mothy saddle,” in “ Taming of the Shrew,” iii. 2, and thrice or four 
times beside. The crickets, moreover, which “sing at the oven’s 
mouth ” (“ Pericles,” iii. 1), are often pressed into dramatic service ; 
so are “ injurious” wasps, “weaving ” spiders, “ shard-borne ” beetles, 
and many other members of the insect kingdom, including the 
‘small grey-coated gnat,” and, once or twice, the scorpion and locust. 

Finally, if this long array of genuine animals and animalcule be 
yet not long enough, we may, with a little patience, produce a 
respectable list of quotations in which divers mythical monsters are 
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named. We may point, for instance, to “the death-darting eye of 
cockatrice” (“ Romeo and Juliet,” iii. 2); “they grew like Aydras’ 
heads” (‘‘ Henry IV.,” Part I. v. 4) ; “a clip-wing’d griffin” (Jd. iii. 1); 
“huge /eviathans” (“ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” iii. 2) ; “ come not 
between the dragon and his wrath” (“ King Lear,” i. 1); “ now I will 
believe that there are unicorns” (“ Tempest,” iii. 3). 

All great poets or Makers have been, and must ever be, 
naturalists, in the sense that they draw from Nature’s inexhaustible 
and perennial fount their truest similes, metaphors, and imagery of 
everykind. And naturalists, in the narrower sense that we have here 
sought to illustrate, they have also, for the most part, ever been— 
witness Virgil, Dante, Chaucer, Wordsworth. But for number of 
species quoted and shrewd adaptation of their several characters 
Shakespeare stands facile princeps among his kind. Shakespeare the 
philosopher, the moralist, the historian, the antiquary, the wit—we 
know him in all these 7é/es, and excellent he is in each one of them, 
yet in none more catholic, wiser, or more true than when he plays 
the many-sided part of Shakespeare the Naturalist. 


ARTHUR GAYE. 
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FEROME CARDAN. 


OR some reason or other, Jerome Cardan’s name has never 
gained the notoriety which, for good or evil, has been granted 

to Raymond Lully or Nostradamus, to Paracelsus or Cornelius 
Agrippa, and to other dealers in what we rate as uncanny learning. 
Many readers know Paracelsus and Agrippa, at least by report, but 
not one in ten has ever heard of the great Milanese doctor and 
mathematician, in a certain way the most interesting figure in the world 
of learning before the true dawn of science. It is possible that the 
whim of the romancer has much to answer for in this. In youth we 
have most of us been fascinated by some tales of wonder in which 
Paracelsus, with his elixir of life, and Agrippa, with his magic mirror, 
have worked their spells ; but no story-teller has ever chosen Cardan 
as his theme, and yet there is no lack of romantic interest either in 
the annals of his life or in the character of his work. In his day 
astronomy was closely interwoven with astrology, and chemistry with 
alchemy, so his striving after true science was very naturally marred— 
a romancer might say adorned—by the fanciful incrustations of the 
false ; but with all this, his writings show less of the rank luxuriance of 
expression which was the fashion of the age, than those of the masters 
above named. Certain of the beliefs he held were as foolish as those 
favoured by contemporary theosophists, and many of his prescrip- 
tions as a physician are as marvellous as any to be found in Pliny or 
“The Anatomy of Melancholy” ; nevertheless, one has always the 
sense, in considering his work, that one is in the company of a man 
who was feeling his way toward the goal and the clear heaven of 
positive science, baffled though he was by mists and false lights which 
have no terror for the more fortunate investigators of our own time. 
Cardan was born in 1501, and, like several cther distinguished men 
of his age, was of illegitimate birth, His mother, the mistress of 
one Fazio Cardano, a jurist of Milan, fled from that city, then 
ravaged by the plague, to Pavia, and there her child was born. His 
father, who was then nearly sixty years of age, recognised his son at 
once, and, as soon as he was old enough, employed him to carry 
his books and papers about the city. Sicknesses much graver than 
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the maladies of childhood tormented him all through his early 
years, and once he fell from a high ladder and almost cracked his 
skull. Fazio, though he seems to have been a selfish old profligate, 
did not neglect the boy’s teaching. He grounded him thoroughly 
in arithmetic and geometry, and the eagerness with which the pupil 
threw himself into his work showed that the master had specialised 
in the right direction. Before he was eighteen Jerome wrote a 
treatise on calculating the distances of the stars one from another, a 
forerunner of the great work which his mature brain afterwards 
produced, and which has harded down his name to the practical 
mathematicians of our own time. 

In his restless youth, while chafing under the shame of his birth, 
and the feeling that he was treated as the servant rather than as the 
son of Fazio, Jerome unhappily turned his mathematical talents 
to other uses than the compilation of astronomical treatises. He 
sought the gaming table, and calculated to a nicety the chances of 
the cards and dice. His fate was the usual one of those who play 
by a system, and the taste for gambling, thus fostered, proved a bane 
to him through life. At home the temper of Fazio, never of the 
best, had become almost insupportable through the weight of age 
and infirmities, and quarrels, frequent and violent, arose between 
him and Clara, the boy’s mother. The house became a hell to the 
sensitive and discontented youth ; and at last, largely from the 
persuasion of Agostino Lanizario, a friend who had spoken in high 
terms of Jerome’s youthful treatise, Fazio consented that the boy 
should go as a student to Pavia. Under his father’s tuition, 
Jerome’s time had been so fully occupied with mathematics that his 
Latin studies had gone to the wall, and it was only after he had been 
some time at Pavia that he was able to write the learned language 
with facility. There is nothing to show that he ever thought of 
following mathematics as a profession, in spite of his great pro- 
ficiency. At the end of his first year at Pavia he determined to 
take up medicine, and the next year he went to Padua, where he 
studied under Cartius, the most famous physician of the time, 
gaining his doctor’s degree in his twenty-fifth year. This honour 
was not conferred upon him without opposition, advanced partly on 
account of his illegitimate birth and partly from his gambling habits 
and contentious temper. His life at Padua was wild and dissolute, 
but the affection and self-denial of his mother—Fazio died in 1524 
—kept him supplied with funds. After he had gained his doctor’s 
degree he settled as a practising physician at Sacco, a small country 


town, and for five years he managed to subsist on the miserable 
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fees he gained there, having plenty of time on his hands for studies 
outside his profession. During his residence at Sacco he met and 
married Lucia Bandarini, the daughter of an officer in the service of 
Venice. 

It isa hard matter nowadays to realise what were the general 
conditions of life in Cardan’s time. The changes in every grade of 
society have been immeasurable, and in every walk of science and 
learning, but nowhere greater than in medicine, and in the status 
and character of its professors. It is now a science which grows 
year by year with an increased vigour, having its roots settled in 
truths fairly well ascertained. Then it was an art, fanciful and 
experimental. The qualified physicians, as a rule, treated their 
patients according to some imperfect theory, derived from the 
writings of the ancients or of the Spanish Moors. It was essentially 
the age of the empiric, and the clever quack was often a safer man 
than the orthodox practitioner. The former depended solely upon 
his experience, which might, and often did, lead him to correct 
diagnosis, whereas his qualified rivals, despising the new light which, 
even prior to the rise of the great Bolognese anatomists, had here 
and there been cast upon their art, and relying on the maxims and 
nostrums of generations of men as blind as themselves, dosed their 
unhappy patients with remedies the description of which tends to 
make works of ancient medicine very diverting reading. Into the 
sleepy world of medizval medicine Cardan entered with all the zeal 
of an innovator. His reputation had preceded him to Sacco, and 
he found many patients, though the fees were very scanty. With 
these, and with the money with which his mother continued to 
supply him, he gambled and feasted, more suo, whenever he was not 
writing or engaged in his profession. In 1529 he made an attempt 
to gain admission to the Milanese College of Physicians, and, having 
been rejected, chiefly on account of his illegitimate birth, he re- 
turned to Sacco, where he continued to live the same careless, not 
unhappy, life until the increased charges incident on his marriage 
drove him again to attempt the inhospitable gates of the Milanese 
College. He was again rejected. There was nothing to be done 
but to seek a pittance by practising in some country town, so he 
betook himself, with his wife, to Gallarate, a town twenty-five miles 
from Milan, to make a further trial of penury. At length the last 
coin was spent. Starvation was before him, so again he retreated to 
Milan, this time to seek admission to the paupers’ hospital. But 
this crowning misery and humiliation was spared him. A certain 
nobleman of literary taste, Archinto by name, had taken up 
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astronomy as a pastime, and Cardan had already done some jackal’s 
work for him. Archinto now came to the rescue. There happened 
just then to be vacant in Milan a lectureship in geometry and 
astronomy, and to this Cardan, by his patron’s influence, was ap- 
pointed. 

Though the stipend attached to this post was a very meagre 
one, the wolf was at least driven from the door, and Cardan was 
enabled to throw himself into his work with a will. Since the 
college would not give him a licence, he determined to brave it, and 
practise medicine without one. He seems to have worked some 
notable cures, a fact in itself sufficient to give fresh offence to the 
privileged faculty ; but the interloper was not content with first 
defying and then worsting his enemies on their own ground, for 
he next set to work to write a treatise in which he showed that 
the existing practice of physic was entirely wrong and noxious. 
The book sold rapidly. It naturally kindled against him a hatred 
amongst the orthodox practitioners more bitter than ever, but by 
way of recompense it brought his name as a physician prominently 
before the public notice. In these troublesome days he employed 
his leisure time in writing his treatise on “Consolation,” the only 
one of his works which has ever been translated into English ; and 
in the course of his irregular practice in medicine he came under 
the notice of Francesco Sfondrato, a noble of Cremona, and a man 
of parts and influence. Sfondrato’s son had been in a piteous state 
of mind and body ever since his birth, and had grown worse rather 
than better under the treatment of two of the recognised Milanese 
doctors. The report of Cardan’s skill came to the father’s ears, 
and he insisted that this man, in spite of his unauthorised position 
in the medical world of Milan, should be called in. The physicians 
protested, but the father was firm. Cardan came, followed his 
own course, cured the child, and secured Sfondrato’s friendship and 
protection from that hour. Very soon afterwards, by his patron’s 
influence, he was duly admitted to the college. His practice as 
a physician grew rapidly and he seemed at last on the road to 
assured fame and fortune. 

For the next five years Cardan, though his patients came in 
flocks, neglected the study of medicine for that of mathematics, and 
often, it is to be feared, for his pet vice of gambling. But he worked 
hard, and in 1545 he published ‘the book upon which his modern 
reputation rests, “ The Book of the Great Art,” a treatise on algebra 
which at once placed him at the head of contemporary mathemati- 
cians. The main interest of the book lies in the fact that in it he 
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expounds the rule for the solving of cubic equations. The rule itself 
was not his own discovery ; it was first formulated at the beginning of 
the century by Scipio Ferreo, and Niccolo Tartaglia, a mathemati- 
cian and a contemporary of Cardan, in a tournament of problems 
with one Antonio Fior, a pupil of Ferreo, likewise fathomed it. 
The report of this new light thrown upon his favourite science soon 
came to Cardan’s ears, and he at once set to work to apprehend it; 
but it evaded his efforts. By a correspondence with Tartaglia, and 
by the embassy of his friend Antonio, he endeavoured to worm the 
secret out of his rival, but Tartaglia was reluctant to part with it 
for any reward which Cardan could offer. At last, in 1539, while 
Tartaglia was staying in Cardan’s own house in Milan, he consented 
to disclose his secret, his host having sworn on the Gospels that he 
would religiously keep it. But Jerome Cardan was not the man to 
let the burden of a promise lie heavy upon him when he saw the 
chance of profit in getting rid of it. He unblushingly made 
Tartaglia’s secret the basis of his book, the publication of which gave 
rise to one of the prettiest literary quarrels of an age peculiarly rich 
in such phenomena. 

According to the utterances of certain of his contemporaries— 
as well as of Naudeus, the first recognised critic of his work—this 
was not the first nor the only time that Cardan was guilty of oblique 
dealing. Before he had been called in to prescribe for young 
Sfondrato he had laid claim to several marvellous cures of consump- 
tion—a disease then, as now, particularly rife in North Italy. His 
enemies declared that amongst the sick who had come to him 
there were many who were suffering merely from some trifling 
affection of the chest, and that it was only with such as these, 
whom he must have known to be only slightly afflicted, that his 
treatment had any permanent result ; but we must remember that 
professional jealousy is not an exclusively modern weakness, and 
that diagnosis in those days was no easy matter. In some instances 
Cardan may have begun his treatment under false impressions ; he 
admits indeed that he was buoyed up by fallacious symptoms of 
amendment in certain of the cases which came to a fatal end—no 
marvel, considering the deceptive character of pulmonary disease— 
and, with regard to one or two, traces the patient’s subsequent death 
to reckless imprudence. . 

In 1546, when Cardan was raised to assured fame, he lost his 
wife, with whom he had lived with great happiness. He was left 
with three young children to care for, and though passionately 
attached to them, he seems to have used little more discretion in 
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their management and education than Fazio had used with regard to 
his own. His repute was now spread abroad, far beyond the limits 
of Milan, or even of Italy. At Sfondrato’s suggestion Pope Paul III. 
invited him to settle in Rome, and, shortly after, Christian III., King 
of Denmark, wrote offering him the post of court physician, but 
both these proposals he declined. He was hard at work on his 
great book ‘‘ De Subtilitate,” which, taken with his “ De Varietate,” 
may be regarded as a complete compendium of contemporary 
knowledge. It is indeed a sort of sixteenth-century “ Enquire 
Within.” Speculations on the Cosmos and the management of 
washerwomen both fall within its survey. It tells how to cure 
smoky chimneys, how to raise sunken vessels, and how to make 
writing ink. He gives.a complete history of palmistry, and explains 
how it is that flints give out sparks when struck, why the earth is 
higher than the sea, and how it is that mountains are formed. 
In the obscurer paths of knowledge he tells how the eye of a black 
dog, held in a man’s hand, will keep all the other dogs of the 
neighbourhood from barking, and gives charms for the cure of 
headache, and directions for exorcising all sorts of demons. He 
relates also how a certain presbyter, Restitutus by name, was able to 
become as one dead whenever he liked. Whether he could project 
his body along an “astral current” is not stated. Cardan also 
claims for himself the power of passing beyond sense into ecstasy 
at will, of seeing what he wished to see with his eyes, and of knowing 
the future from his dreams and from the marks on his finger nails. 
In one chapter he breaks out into praise of the wool and sheep of 
England, and tells his readers that the sheep in England drink only 
of the dews of heaven, because other water is hurtful to them. In 
many parts of England shepherds are still of Cardan’s opinion, and 
keep their flocks upon the waterless uplands all the summer, 
maintaining that sheep thrive best with no other moisture than the 
dew and the juices of the grass. Another statement of his, that the 
moist grass of the English pastures is full of worms, and therefore 
unhealthy, may point to some early epidemic of liver fluke, like that 
which has wrought such havoc during the last decade. The air, 
he adds, is full of crows which feed upon the worms, and there are 
no serpents on account of the bitter cold. 

Cardan was destined to see in his lifetime this land of snakeless, 
wormy pastures, and rigorous sky. In 1551 a letter came to him 
from Cassananti, the Italian body physician of Hamilton, Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, requesting him to travel as far as Lyons, where the 
Archbishop would meet him and consult him as to his failing health. 
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Cardan at once set out, but on reaching Lyons at the time appointed 
found no Archbishop. He found, however, crowds of patients and 
reaped a golden harvest of fees. At last Cassananti himself appeared, 
bearing many apologies and explanations from his patron, who, from 
the cares of State and weak health, had found himself unequal to so 
long a journey. Cassananti begged the illustrious physician to return 
with him to Scotland, but Cardan, in spite of the magnificent fee 
offered, hesitated to undertake this voyage “in ultimos Britannos,” 
At last he consented and set out with Cassananti for Paris. 

Arrived there he was cordially welcomed by the leading literati 
of the day, and requested by King Henry II. to remain as court 
physician; but service of this kind was not to his taste, and he pressed 
on to Scotland, where he remained some ten weeks in charge of 
Hamilton’s case, and so well did his regimen succeed that he worked 
a complete cure. Such details of treatment as moderate diet, free- 
dom from worry, fresh air, plenty of sleep and exercise, and cold 
baths, no doubt helped the patient on towards recovery ; but it may 
be doubted whether he could have been much relieved by such 
remedies as “an ointment to be applied over the shaven crown, 
composed of Greek pitch, ship’s tar, white mustard, euphorbium, and 
honey of anathardus ; to be sharpened, if need be, by blister fly.” 
But one way or another Cardan cured his patient ; to small purpose, 
as it turned out, since he was afterwards hanged in full canonicals at 
Stirling, for alleged participation in the Regent Murray’s murder. 

On his homeward journey Cardan tarried several weeks in London, 
and was called in to prescribe for the young king, Edward VI., whose 
weak frame had just been sorely tried by an attack of small-pox ; 
but the courtiers seem to have been more anxious to hear what 
Cardan the astrologer had to say about the probable duration of the 
boy-king’s reign, and the future course of politics, than what Cardan 
the physician could do to heal the royal invalid. Sir John Cheke, 
the most learned Englishman of the age, was Cardan’s host, and the 
relations of the two scholars seem to have been most gracious and 
pleasant. Cardan speaks of the king asa marvellous boy, the master 
of seven languages, and well skilled in dialectics and graceful ac- 
complishments. The royal horoscope which he drew was not a 
conspicuous success, as the following extract will show : “ At the age 
of twenty-three years nine months and twenty-two days languor of 
mind and body will afflict him: At the age of thirty-four years five 
months and twenty days he will suffer from skin disease and a slight 
fever. After the age of fifty-five years three months and seventeen 
days various diseases will fall to his lot.” Perhaps Cardan, in fore- 
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shadowing such length of days to the young king, may have borne in 
mind the untoward fates of the soothsayers who predicted speedy 
death to Diocletian and Galeazzo Sforza, and determined not to 
shorten his own term by the character of his vaticinations. 

It was scarcely likely that an observer, as acute and industrious 
as Cardan, should enter and leave a strange country, even then re- 
garded with a certain horror-stricken curiosity by the polished Italians, 
without forming and recording his impressions of the land and its 
inhabitants. He writes: “The English are much like Italians in face 
and build. They are large-chested, but paler in colour than we are. 
Some are of great height. They are polite and hospitable to foreigners; 
but they are to be dreaded in their anger, which is very easily aroused. 
They are good fighters, but too rash in battle ; greedy also in the 
matter of food and drink, but still, far less greedy than the Germans, 
They are prone rather than prompt to lust, and there are many great 
intellects amongst them, as Duns Scotus and Suiseth. In their 
manner of dress they imitate the Italians, and they boast that they 
are more nearly allied to us than to any other foreign nation, though 
in their aspect they rather resernble the Germans, the French, or the 
Spaniards. Certain it is that all the barbarians of Europe love the 
Italians more than any race amongst themselves. We were all nearly 
killed in Belgium because I had with me a youth who looked like a 
Spaniard. But these strangers perhaps do not know our wickedness. 
The English are faithful, liberal, and ambitious. But as for fortitude, 
the things done by the Highland Scots are the most wonderful. They, 
when they are led to execution, take a piper with them, and he, who is 
often himself one of the condemned, plays them up dancing to their 
death. I wondered much, especially when I was in England, and 
rode about on horseback in the neighbourhood of London, for 1 
seemed to bein Italy. When I looked among the groups of English 
sitting together I completely thought myself to be amongst Italians. 
They were like, as I said, in figure, manners, dress, gesture, but 
when they opened their mouths I could not understand so much as 
a word, and wondered at them as if they had been my countrymen 
gone mad and raving. For they inflect the tongue upon the palate, 
twist words in the mouth, and maintain a sort of gnashing with the 
teeth.” 

Before Cardan crossed the Alps on his homeward journey another 
offer came to him from the King of France, and Charles V., who 
was then engaged in the disastrous siege of Metz, also courted his 
services ; but, swayed perhaps by a love of independence, perhaps 
urged on by home-sickness, he steadily refused all overtures and set 
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his face southward. On his return to Milan in 1553 he found him- 
self at the summit of his fame, the recognised head of his profession, 
the man who could afford to decline the patronage of all the crowned 
heads of Europe. His income was large, and he gave full rein to 
his love of pleasure and surrounded himself with all the objects of 
luxury that money could buy ; but he lived as busy a life as ever. He 
still kept adding to the literature of his craft; he maintained an active 
correspondence with men of science in all parts ; and he usually had 
two or more pupils under his care. A safe and honourable future 
seemed to be in store for him; but his worst stroke of evil fortune 
was yet to fall. 

The calamity which blighted and ruined the residue of his days 
took its origin from his own neglected hearth. The home life of men 
whe give themselves up entirely to the outer world, or to the pur- 
suit of literary or scientific fame, is often unsatisfactory. Cardan, as 
soon as he put aside his books, sought his relaxation away from 
home, and threw himself into feverish pleasures, of which gambling 
perhaps was the least reprehensible, giving but little heed to his chil- 
dren’s training. After his wife’s death the household seems to have 
gone its own way, and Gianbattista, the eldest boy, though studious 
and of good parts, fell into bad courses, and ultimately married a 
woman of infamous character. By way of atoning for his Zaches in 
the matter offpersonal care, Cardan wrote a long string of maxims 
for his children’s guidance, persuading himself that these would serve 
as well as that parental sympathy and wholesome correction which 
he found no time to give. He was terribly shocked when the ill 
effect of his neglect was brought home to him in Gianbattista’s 
marriage, and cut off all intercourse with him. The match turned 
out worse even than Cardan’s worst fears had reached. After a year 
or two of misery the wretched Gianbattista determined to get rid of 
his wife by poison, and he did his work so clumsily that suspicion at 
once fell upon him and his brother Aldo. They were brought to trial 
and convicted. Aldo was pardoned, but Gianbattista died a felon’s 
death in prison. 

Cardan, in spite of his bizarre character, was capable of deep 
affection, and he seems to have been warmly attached to his unworthy 
son. Gnef for the loss of his child, and shame for his crime, dealt 
him a blow from which he never recovered. He was at this time 
again a professor at Pavia. His foes, who had been abashed by his 
brilliant success, had ceased their assaults, but now that calamity 
and disgrace had fallen upon him they returned to the attack. Old 
scandals were raked up, and charges of an infamous nature were 
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made against his present life. So bitter and persistent was their 
animosity that his position at Pavia became intolerable, and he 
applied to Cardinal Borromeo to use his influence to procure him a 
chair at the University of Bologna. But his enemies would not even 
allow him to depart in peace, and they intrigued so successfully that 
the Cardinal’s influence, powerful as it was, was for a time unavail- 
ing. At last, in 1562, the affair was settled, and Cardan escaped 
from the living torture of his life at Pavia. 

At Bologna, under the protection of such men as Borromeo, 
Morone, and Alciat, Cardinals and cultured /ittérateurs, the load of 
Cardan’s misfortune was lightened, but the memory of disgrace still 
clung to him. His life was marred by continual wranglings with his 
brother professors, wranglings probably caused by his own contentious 
disposition, now aggravated tenfold by the bitterness of his lot. 
Aldo, the son who had escaped the gallows, was a perpetual trouble 
to him through ill conduct. In 1570 another stroke of evil fortune 
befell him. He was suddenly arrested and cast into prison on some 
unknown charge, and, after some months’ detention, was released 
only on condition that he would publish no more books and resign 
his chair. 

There is some obscurity as to the cause of this imprisonment. 
Pius V., the last of the canonised popes, was then ruling. He was 
a man of austere character, and had given strict orders that no 
physician should attend a patient who had not confessed to a priest. 
Cardan probably, willingly or unwillingly, had disregarded this com- 
mand, and, in consequence, was made to feel the correcting hand of 
the Church. There was also a story that he had offended piety by 
casting the horoscope of Jesus Christ. Pius, though a severe dis- 
ciplinarian in discharging what he deemed to be the bounden duty 
of the Head of the Church, was by no means merciless when the 
offender had made due submission. He gave a sufficient pension to 
the old man, now beggared, broken in health, and almost maddened 
by misfortune and petty annoyances, and the last five years of 
Cardan’s life as the pensioner of the Pope in Rome were at least 
free from outward troubles. He occupied them chiefly in writing 
his autobiography, ‘“ De Vita Propria,” a work which is surpassed 
only by the incomparable self-picture of Cellini, and died in 1576, 
aged 75 years. His body lies buried in the church of San Marco at 
Milan. 

In. the whole course of literary history there have been few. 
writers so prolific as Cardan. In his last years he burnt no fewer 
than a hundred and seventy manuscripts, leaving even then at his 
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death a hundred and eleven, besides a hundred and thirty-one 
printed books, behind him. So versatile and so industrious a brain 
was only possible in such an age and environment as the one he 
lived in. In the present day, when specialism is rampant, and all 
investigation contracted into the narrowest of channels, it is scarcely 
likely that we shall ever see, combined in one personality, the greatest 
mathematician and the greatest physician of the age : to say nothing 
of the possessor of such vast stores of knowledge as we find collected 
in the “De Varietate” and the “De Subtilitate.” Viewed with 
the eye of utilitarianism, Cardan is simply the author of a lot of 
obsolete works of a pseudo-scientific character—a description which 
may perhaps in the future be applied to certain of our ¢//uminati of 
to-day ; but to the historian of learning he must always be as interest- 
ing a figure as the early Sienese masters are to the historian of art. 
In the confused jumble of “De Varietate” and ‘“ De Subtilitate ” 
one may detect the working of a powerful mind stretching after, and 
at times almost reaching, a conception of those scientific principles 
the formulation of which, in our own time, has conferred world-wide 
fame on the men whose names are associated therewith. His 
writings are full of strange guesses about the sympathy between the 
heavenly bodies and the physical frame of man, not only general, 
but distributive. The sun, according to his contention, was in har- 
mony with the heart, the moon with the animal juices, and the whole 
mass ruled by the properties of numbers. But he gets on firmer 
ground when he lays down that all creation is in a state of progressive 
development, and that all animals were originally worms. That he 
believed in astrology, and wrote treatises on it, isno proof of weak- 
ness or superstition. He cast numerous horoscopes, and held that 
men might read the future in dreams ; and Keplerand Melanchthon 
kept him company in this respect. Religion probably had little hold 
over him ; but there was in his nature a strong craving after the 
supernatural. All through his long life evidences of it appear. As 
a child his nights were full of waking dreams. He tells how strange 
shapes, knights in armour, ladies on horseback, careered round his 
bed, and of a red cock which crowed at him with a human voice. 
Mysterious rappings and knockings disturbed him while he was a 
student at Pavia, and he subsequently learned that, at the same 
hour, his friend Galeazzo Rosso died. A portent of the same kind 
heralded the death of his mother in 1537. ‘Once he dreamt that he 
was in Paradise, the companion of a lovely girl, and a few days 
afterwards he saw her standing at her father’s door at Sacco. It was 
the same Lucia Bandarini who afterwards became his wife. Another 
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omen that he records is one which marked the baptism of his ill- 
fated son. At the very moment when the name “Gianbattista” 
was given to the infant a huge wasp flew into the room and, after 
buzzing about with a great noise for a few seconds, disappeared 
mysteriously in the curtains—a warning, as all present agreed, that the 
boy’s life would be short, and cut off by violence. At the very same 
hour in which Gianbattista was strangled in prison, a red mark, 
which had shortly before appeared on the father’s finger, glowed with 
blood and fire and then vanished. Perhaps the strangest of all his 
supernatural beliefs was that he was attended by a familiar spirit, like 
the Demon of Socrates. It was not till after Gianbattista’s death 
that he became thoroughly possessed by this infatuation ; so perhaps 
it may be attributed in some measure to the overthrow of his mental 
balance in the shame and sorrow of those terrible days. No doubt 
this chimera had its origin in a similar belief which his father Fazio 
professed to hold. In “ De Subtilitate,” Book XIX., Cardan gives 
an account of the raising by his father of seven demons in Greek 
attire, who gave him some interesting information as to the nature of 
spirits. They themselves were spirits of the air, and excelled men as 
much as men excelled horses, as they spoke of lives of six or seven 
hundred years’ duration. At the time he wrote this Cardan evidently 
did not regard a familiar spirit as a belonging of much use, for he 
remarks that his father was no wiser or happier than men who 
went about the world without one. 

Cheiromancy had as great a charm for him as it seems to have 
for certain contemporary seekers after new sensations. He held the 
hand to be the instrument of the body, as the tongue is that of the 
mind, and in “ De Varietate ” he gives a long description of its parts 
and of their significance. He shows by the terms he employs how 
closely, in form at least, the old mythology was mixed up with the 
pseudo science of the time. The thumb is given to Mars, and in its 
lines we read of battles, fires, and amatory desires. The index is 
given to Jove, and tells of priesthood and honour. The middle finger 
to Saturn, and on it is written the record of pain, disease, toil and 
captivity. The ring finger is the Sun’s, and Venus rules over the 
fifth, and marks upon it the soft pleasant things which suit her god- 
head. The hypothenar, the part between the little finger and the 
wrist, is ruled by the moon and refers to perils by water, and the 
thenar, at the base of the forefinger, to those by fire. The line run- 
ning beside the stethos or ball of the thumb is the line of life, and 
those across the middle are the lines of the brain and of Venus. 
Another running from the base of the middle finger towards the 
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wrist, is the ‘‘soror vite,” and they who have this line strongly 
marked are fated to all sorts of ill. 

Looking at this curious outcrop of wasted effort, in connection 
with such monumental works as the ‘* Book of the Great Art,” it seems 
more reasonable to admire the industry and versatility of the author, 
than to ridicule his tendency towards what we now rate as supersti- 
tion. It is only by considering his work as a whole that we shall be 
able to understand the cause of his great and wide popularity as a 
writer. The “ Book of the Great Art” appealed to high mathemati- 
cians alone; but his strange o//a podrida of scientific and familiar truths, 
his dreams and visions, his signs and tokens, set forth in a style 
which is certainly attractive when compared with that of his con- 
temporaries, made him popular with many who had no claim to be 
classed among the lettered. He was, in fact, not too far over the 
heads of his public, and they read with eagerness and sympathy the 
writings of a man who was the first physician of the age, and at the 
same time a believer in those fascinating mysteries of heaven and 
earth—the occult sciences, as we call them—to which they themselves 
gave full credence. Any estimate of his character drawn from his 
works must be largely conjectural. The chief characteristic of “ De 
Vita Propria” is its extreme sincerity ; but the writer, as pictured by 
his own pen, is such a very chameleon that one is puzzled to say 
under which semblance the real man is to be found. At the end of 
the book are the usual obituary paragraphs in praise of the author— 
including one from his great antagonist Julius Czesar Scaliger—written 
in terms which the biographer should no more trust than the asper- 
sions of his foes while living. 

The sinister influences which ruled his birth, and the unseemly 
domestic conditions under which his life was passed, might well have 
produced effects even more oblique and whimsical than any which 
appear in his life and character. It is certain that he was capable 
of strong and deep affection. In spite of the hard usage he got 
from Fazio, it is difficult to find a harsh word in any of his writings 
against his father. At the end of his time at Pavia and during his 
life at Bologna he is constantly chiding at the wicked men and the 
cruel fate which robbed him of his sweetest.son. That he was 
“immoderate incontinens” in any vice there is nothing to show. 
He was a gambler all his life, and loved good wine and the company 
of his fellows ; but in the record of his choicest pleasures there is 
inevitably a jarring note of cynicism, the cry of a man for whom the 
world held nothing worth having, one who had turned aside curiously 
to test this or that so-called delight, and detect and demonstrate its 
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worthlessness. It is fortunate that he lived in an age when men 
thought more of the legacy of work which a writer left to posterity 
than of his likes and dislikes, his foibles and fancies, and did not 
set themselves, as they do in modern times, to fashion motives of 
their own for every recorded action and to blacken or whitewash his 
name according to the brief they may hold ; otherwise the monument 
of controversial biography which would have been piled around his 
ashes would possibly have exceeded in bulk that which has been, 
and is being, poured forth in respect to poets and historians whose 
memory might very well be preserved to us in their undying work. 


W. G. WATERS 
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THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


1.—A SKETCH. 


By Joun Watson, F.L.S. 


UTOCRAT of the tiles and lord of the thatch, the sparrow, 

in his long intercourse with man, has developed the largest 

brain in bird-dom. For reckless audacity and presumptive impudence, 
the British sparrow has only a single compeer—the British boy. 
Thoroughly cosmopolitan, the sparrow is a democrat among birds. 
He follows man and his attendant weeds to the uttermost parts of 
the earth ; and at any given portion of the habitable globe, within ten 
minutes of the unfurling of the British flag, perches authoritatively 
on the flagstaff. For hard-headed shrewdness, practically illustrated 
and successful, commend us to the sparrow. His keen perception 
into men and things—his scientific diagnosis of the genus homo—are 
among his ruling ¢vai¢s. Multiplying inordinately, the sparrow is as 
hardy as prolific. Essentially a creature of circumstance, he is at 
once ubiquitous and pertinacious. Playing, as some say, a question- 
able part in the economy of nature, he plays a very certain part in 
the economy of our spouts. Rearing his callow brood he is actively 
insectivorous, and confers incalculable benefit upon the agriculturist ; 
but, as harvest wanes, he becomes recklessly gramnivorous, and 
anon, by a sudden transition, as omnivorous as mankind itself. With 
digestive organs the capacity of which may well be envied, the 
sparrow gulps down pieces of food amounting to a twentieth part of 
its own weight, and deems white lead a palatable luxury. The smell 
of gunpowder in the air, without the accompaniment of shot, is 
deemed more alarming than dangerous, and periodical explosions are 
but the means of transferring its affections from an empty stook in 
one part of the field to a full one in another. The moral of “Damn 
that boy, he’s asleep again,” has long been a pointless joke among 
sparrows, and the only sound his rattle conveys is an unpleasant 
association of the coming of the reaper. With an ever-active brain, 
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and surviving as the fittest, no cunning engine has yet been devised 
which was greatly destructive to sparrows, and the various miachina- 
tions of these, as handed down by inherited instinct, are probably 
better known to the orthodox sparrow than to man himself. The 
pitiable personation of Hobbs, intended to act as a scarecrow, is only 
recognised by the sparrow as affording a happy hunting-ground for 
insects ; and having served this end is ripped up and disembowelled, 
its internal economy being torn out to make way for a brood of 
young sparrows, thereby adding insult to injury in the basest and 
most fraudulent fashion. The sparrow is in short, to paraphrase 
Bacon, “a wise thing for itself, but a shrewd thing for everybody 
else.” Bold, active, and vivacious, its distribution is as wide as that 
of the Englishman. Patronising art, science, and law, the sparrow 
breeds and broods in the temples dedicated to their shrines, and in 
one European capital has unwittingly attempted to destroy the balance 
of justice by constructing her nest in one of the pans held by the 
blind emblem of that inestimable virtue. In other instances, the 
sparrow has shut out the sight of an emperor, built her nest in the 
outstretched palm of a great warrior, and, radical as the bird is, 
chirrups beneath and occupies the thatch of the lowliest peasant 
husbandman. 


II.—FOR THE PROSECUTION. 


By CHARLES WHITEHEAD, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


Darwin, in his “Animals and Plants Under Domestication,” has 
this passage: “From a remote period, in all parts of the world, 
man has subjected many animals and plants to domestication 
and culture. Man has no power of altering the absolute conditions 
of life, he cannot change the climate of any country, he adds 
no new element to the soil ; but he can remove an animal or plant 
from one climate or soil to another, and give it food on which 
it did not subsist in its natural state.” Man has consciously and 
intentionally improved many species of animals, with enormous 
advantage to himself. Unconsciously, and without intention, he has, 
by action or inaction, increased the numbers of certain species, and 
diminished the amount of others. For example, the wholesale 
slaughter of hawks, owls, jays, magpies, stoats, and weasels has 
tended to produce alarming quantities of rats and mice, the balance 
of nature having been deranged by the volition of gamekeepers, 
Rabbits were introduced into Australasian countries whose climatic 
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and other conditions are expressly suitable for their propagation, and 
natural checks against this in the shape of carnivorous enemies are 
wholly absent. The consequences to the owners of sheep-runs and 
cattle-ranges are simply disastrous ; the rabbits defy all efforts to keep 
them down. 

By means of international trade and commerce great changes 
have been brought about, both in the animal and vegetable kingdom. 
Thus the native New Zealand rat has been completely extirpated by 
the large brown rat brought to this island in European vessels. Dr. 
Wallace mentions in his work, entitled “ Darwinism,” that the original 
New Zealand rat was introduced by the Maoris from their home in 
the Pacific. He also remarks that in New Zealand a native fly is 
being supplanted by the European house-fly, and that in Australia 
the imported hive-bee is exterminating the small stingless native bee. 

In the vegetable kingdom, two or three species of thistles well- 
known in Europe, notably the “Canada thistle,” have been naturalised 
in the United States and Canada, and have become so general and 
troublesome that laws against this and other weeds have been pro- 
mulgated in many of the states and provinces. Hundreds of square 
miles of the plain of La Plato, Dr. Wallace says, are ‘‘ now covered 
with two or three species of European thistle, often to the exclusion 
of almost every new plant, but in the native countries of these thistles 
they occupy, except in cultivated or waste ground, a very subordinate 
part of the vegetation. The common sow-thistle has spread over 
New Zealand in a remarkably short time, having been introduced with 
English farm seeds.” 

Various other weeds have been brought from Europe to America 
and Australasian lands, such as the common bird-weed. 

The wholesale spreading abroad of weeds has been caused by 
the unconscious act of man, and without his special interference. 
In the same way many injurious insects have been distributed 
throughout the world, to the great inconvenience and loss of the 
cultivators of the soil. But with regard to the introduction of 
rabbits into Australasian colonies, this was done consciously and 
with open eyes. In the same way the sparrow was introduced 
into America and the Australasian countries, though the fatal con- 
sequences of this colonisation were not in any degree expected by 
those who thought it would be very pleasant to hear the familiar 
chirp of the lively bird in the homes of the United States and 
Australasia. 

In Great Britain the action of man, both conscious and uncon- 
scious, has occasioned an undue development of sparrows in these 
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late years, to the great injury of farm and garden produce. Our 
forefathers were wiser in their generation, and kept sparrows 
down by means of parochial bye-laws, whose carrying out was 
charged impartially to the accounts of parish rates, and in many 
cases to the church rates. In old churchwardens’ books at the 
beginning of this century entries of this kind are commonly 
found : “To Joe Willett for 4 Dozen & 4 Sparrows, 1s. 1d.” Both 
taking the eggs and killing the young of sparrows were religiously 
enjoined upon the youths of former days, and these birds were kept 
well under. Churchwardens no longer have rates to spend, and 
bird-nesting does not occupy the minds and hands of boys in these 
regenerate or degenerate days of School Boards. After the com- 
pulsory payment of church rates was abolished, sparrow clubs were 
formed in the principal corn-growing parishes ; but most of these have 
fallen into desuetude, and sparrows now increase without let or hind- 
rance. The consequence of this is that they are so abundant as 
to be sources of infinite injury to cultivators of all kinds. In the last 
two or three seasons sparrows have visited corn-fields in some dis- 
tricts from the end of July to December in flocks of thousands, 
as they always congregate for a period at the end of a breeding 
season, and have cleared the ears of grain. Sparrows propagate 
in an exceedingly rapid ratio, so that checks of some kind are 
absolutely necessary in order to keep them in proper bounds, and to 
obviate the injury to corn crops of all, kinds, which becomes more 
serious year by year. While collecting information, lately, concerning 
the Hessian fly and its action upon corn crops, we were in many cases 
met with the following response: “ Yes, there are some pupz of the 
Hessian fly to be found, but the harm done by this insect is far less 
than that caused by those confounded sparrows.” As a good deal of 
corn was much laid this season by the heavy rains, the sparrows were 
able to get the grain easily, although, as is well known by observers, 
they have a way of getting it out from the ears of upstanding crops. 
A corn farmer, living near a large town, stated lately that they seem 
t> come out from the towns for the summer. “TI see them in flocks 
of many thousands just when the corn is filling, and they keep at it as 
long as there is any left in the fields.” I have seen fields of wheat, 
barley, and oats, with scarcely a corn left in the ear for twenty yards 
round the field. Two or three small farmers this year have had men 
tending the fields. ‘True, the cost of men and gunpowder is nearly 
as much as the damage, as they had to fire off every ten minutes, 
and the sparrows get so used to it that they quietly go into the 
middle of the fields. One man, who had thirty acres of corn, put the 
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damage done by the sparrows at £20. Another said they had eaten 
at least eight bushels per acre in an eight-acre field. Farmers in 
many cases declare that they must make a raid upon the sparrows 
in self-defence, and talk ominously of poison in the coming winter. 

Sparrows also injure farmers by eating the seed of Z7ifolium 
incarnatum, which is sown before the plundering sparrow gangs are 
broken up, and is generally put in broadcast and merely rolled in, so 
that much of the seed is exposed. And no one can estimate the 
enormous amount of injury caused by sparrows in picking out the 
buds of fruit trees during winter, not only in gardens and orchards, 
but also in fruit plantations away from houses and buildings. They 
are particularly fond of the buds of gooseberries and red-currant 
bushes, and of cherry and pear trees. Peach trees also suffer from 
their depredations. As an excuse for this mischief, it is alleged that 
it is done to get at insects in the buds. Sparrows have been closely 
watched at this work, with the result of proof that there were no 
insects present ; the damage having been done, as it appeared in 
some cases, for mere wanton destruction, and in others for the 
sake of the green sweet buds as pleasant food. In hard winters, 
when other food is scarce, fruit trees and other trees suffer exceed- 
ingly from the attacks of sparrows. When peach blossoms are 
unfolding, sparrows may often be noticed picking off the flowers 
and buds, apparently for amusement. This is frequently attributed 
to the action of frosts. Just as the buds of black-currant bushes 
are un folding, sparrows frequently attack them and pull the blos- 
soms to pieces, although there are no signs of insects within. It 
appears to be mere mischief. In the United States the destruction 
of buds and blossoms of fruit and other trees is recognised as most 
serious, and admitted without argument even by the sparrows’ friends. 
There are still a few who believe that the bird, in destroying buds, is 
only seeking insects within. 

Fruit is also damaged by sparrows. Ripening figs and plums 
seem especially grateful to their tastes. Apples, too, suffer from their 
repeated pecks. Peaches also, and pears on walls, are often noticed 
to have holes in them, which are set down to mice or insects. If they 
are watched it will be frequently found that sparrows cause the harm. 

Vegetable gardeners know to their cost what terrible mischief 
sparrows occasion to peas throughout the season, from the time when 
the first leaves appear to the last picking of pods. Young lettuces 
and early cabbages are ravaged, the slugs being often falsely accused. 
Beetroot leaves in early stages are nipped off. Spinach is devoured 
when the leaves are young and tender. In short, unless the habits 
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and destructive ways of these birds are carefully noted, no one can 
have a conception of the losses they cause in kitchen and market 
gardens, as well as in flower gardens, in taking seeds and in picking 
off the first leaves of young plants. For example, it is difficult to 
get mignonette where sparrows abound. Many other flowers are 
attacked in their early stage by these ubiquitous and almost 
omnivorous depredators. ‘The almost unmixed evil wrought by 
house-sparrows has been clearly brought before cultivators by the late 
Colonel Russel of Romford, by Mr. Champion Russel, and ofttimes 
and in characteristically vigorous terms by Miss E. Ormerod, who in 
her thirteenth report on Injurious Insects, says: ‘‘The observations 
of the sparrow nuisance, as it is well described, continue to show the 
same points which are observed year by year, namely, loss from 
depredations of this bird on fruit trees, buds, &c., to fruit farmers ; 
on young crops or vegetables, as peas, &c., in gardens ; and deplorable 
losses where the birds flock to the corn in autumn.” 

All the offences of the house-sparrow cited above are fully and 
completely recognised by American, Canadian, and Australasian cul- 
tivators. The United States ornithologist, Dr. Merriman, in a long 
and elaborate report to the Minister of Agriculture, 1888, formulates 
a fearful indictment against the “ English sparrow,” as it is styled, 
which was first settled in the country in 1853. At this time it has 
spread over thirty-seven states and six territories, having first invaded 
the larger cities, then the smaller cities and towns, then the villages 
and hamlets, and finally the populous farming districts. As the towns 
and villages become filled to repletion the overflow moves off into 
the country, and the sparrow’s range is thus gradually extended. 
Occasionally, however, it is suddenly transported to considerable 
distances by going to roost in empty box-cars and travelling hundreds 
of miles. When let out again it is quite as much at home as in its 
native town. In this way it reached St. John, New Brunswick, in 
1883, on board the railway trains from the west. In like manner 
another colony arrived March 1, 1884, in grain cars from Montreal. 
Similarly it has arrived at a number of towns in the United States. 
It is calculated that in fifteen years from 1870 the new territory in 
the United States invaded by the English sparrow amounted to 
516,500 square miles, and that the total area now occupied there is 
much over 885,000 square miles. 

In Canada it occupies considerably over 160,000 square miles. 
Its rapid spread and increase create consternation in agricultural and 
horticultural circles. At the annual meeting of the Entomological 
Society of Ontario, the well-known president, Mr. J. Fletcher, 
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remarked that “a subject demanding immediate attention at the 
hands of economic entomologists, as one of the influences which 
materially affect the amount of insect presence, is the great and rapid 
increase in the numbers of the sparrows. Introduced into Canada but 
a few years ago, it has already increased in some places to such an 
extent as to be a troublesome pest, and steps should be taken at once 
to exterminate the audacious little miscreant.” Professor Saunders, late 
president of the Ontario Entomological Society, said at the same meeting 
that “the extermination of the English sparrow would be a great 
boon to Canada,” and the Minister of Agriculture for Ontario stated 
that “ this destructive bird was no longer under the protection of the 
Act of Parliament respecting insectivorous birds, and that every one 
was at liberty to aid in reducing its numbers.” 

Australasian cultivators are much alarmed at the increase of the 
house-sparrow. Agricultural and horticultural societies are taking 
strong action against it, while entomologists equally denounce it. 
In a paper read before a congress of Agricultural Bureaux, Mr. F. S. 
Crawford, a skilful entomologist, divided the various pests of cul- 
tivators of the soil into two classes, the free and parasitic; and placed 
among “ free animal pests” rabbits, sparrows, locusts, some beetles, 
certain grubs of beetles, and a few caterpillars. Prizes are offered 
by many societies in Australia for the largest number of heads of 
sparrows and of sparrows’ eggs. 

Besides the direct injuries of house-sparrows, they entail indirect 
harmful consequences by driving away useful insectivorous birds. 
They are pugnacious and numerous, so that other birds cannot exist 
near them. They have been aptly termed “ ruffians in feather.” 
Swallows and martins are routed from their accustomed haunts and 
nesting-places. Many a householder will remember that a few years 
ago swallows’ nests were regularly made in corners of their houses, 
whereas lately it has been quite exceptional to see a nest. It is not 
alleged that the diminution in the number of swallows is due 
altogether to sparrows ; but it is certain that they have prevented 
swallows from nesting as of old upon buildings, and probably in 
many cases have prevented them from building at all. Swallows are 
admittedly the most valuable friends of the cultivator. Their food is 
altogether of insects, including midges and the Hessian fly, 
cecidomyide of all kinds and other aphides, turnip flee beetles, and 
such like devastators of crops. Their large decrease is a national 
calamity. Colonel Russel suggests that the greater prevalence of the 
wheat midge, Cecidomyia tritici, is due to this cause, and it is not by 
any means unlikely that the frequent occurrence of hop blights from 
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aphides in the last ten years is attributable to the comparative scarcity 
of swallows, as aphides migrate in the winged form from trees of the 
prunus tribe, especially damsons, to the hop plants, and from the hop 
plants again to the damsons. There are two distinct migrations of 
winged aphides through the air, to accomplish this giving great oppor- 
tunities to swallows. With regard to other birds useful to cultivators, 
such as fly-catchers, water-wagtails, and others, they are ali driven 
away by sparrows, which do not tolerate other birds near their homes. 
And with respect to aphides, it may be said here in looking on 
the blackest side of sparrows, that they are exceedingly fond of the 
larvae of the Coccinellidz, which are the great devourers of aphides 
in all stages. The same complaint is made of the sparrow in the 
United States and Canada—that it drives away insectivorous insects, 
and disdains to eat them itself. No less than seventy kinds of birds 
are said to be molested by the sparrow in the United States, the 
majority of which are species which nest about houses, farms, and 
gardens, and are decidedly beneficial to the farmers and gardeners. 
Now, looking upon the other side of the picture, in what way do 
sparrows profit anything or anybody? Do they benefit those who 
cultivate the land by reducing the number of insects injurious to 
crops? They undoubtedly take some insects to their young ones; it 
is believed that this is because other suitable food for the brood is 
not forthcoming. Several who have watched these birds hold that 
small caterpillars and larve are given, among many other things, to 
the young birds in their early stages. Small beetles, red spiders, 
and small flies are also found in the maws of young sparrows. It has 
been noticed that the caterpillars are always smooth ; hairy caterpillars 
are not eaten by sparrows at any time. Colonel Russel states that he 
once examined in Essex the stomachs of forty-seven nestling spar- 
rows, and only found the remains of six small insects in the entire 
lot, the crops in most cases being filled with green peas and greens. 
That sparrows have no appreciable effect upon aphides is proved 
over and over again, by the fact that these insects have swarmed upon 
plum, damson, and other trees clese to where hundreds of sparrows 
have been born and bred. Aphides upon roses in gardens near the 
nesting-places of many sparrews are never touched by these birds ; 
and in the recent visitations of caterpillars upon fruit trees of various 
kinds, the attack has been as virulent in gardens, orchards, and fruit 
plantations hard by the breeding and roosting-places of hundreds, of 
sparrows as in localities far from their usual haunts. Sparrows may 
be seen in large flocks in corn-fields after the harvest, and close to 
turnips infested with aphides, but they utterly disregard this kind of 
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food. It is well known that they will not look at pea or bean aphides, 
nor at the weevils which sometimes swarm upon pea and bean 
haulm, though directly peas are formed they attack the pods. Miss 
Ormerod says, in her seventh yearly “ Report of Observations of In- 
jurious Insects:” “I have not received from any quarter a single 
trustworthy observation of sparrows feeding regularly upon insects. 
Nobody doubts, however, that they can and do sometimes take them 
in special circumstances.” 

Professor Riley, the entomologist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the United States, made a most exhaustive report upon the 
insectivorous habits of the sparrow, after long and careful investi- 
gation, and his conclusion is that we are justified in concluding 
that the bird will exceptionally feed upon any insects; but I am 
strongly inclined to believe that the deductions made from my own 
observations will hold very generally true, and that in cases where 
injurious insects have been fed upon it is not by virtue of any insec- 
tivorous habits or preference, but by mere accident. Dr. Lintner, 
the entomologist of the New York State, has arrived at practically 
the same conclusion as to the naturally gramnivorous or vegetarian 
characteristics of the sparrow, and of its uselessness as an insect 
destroyer. The verdict of another able economic entomologist, Mr. 
Fletcher, of Ontario, is that although during the breeding season they 
do destroy many soft-bodied insects as food for their young, this good 
office is by far outweighed by the harm they do in driving away truly 
insectivorous birds, and by their direct ravages upon grain crops. 

There is a more weighty argument against the usefulness of the 
sparrow, and directly demonstrating its destructiveness, in the fact 
that most of the laws of the various states of America, framed to 
protect sparrows, have been repealed, and regulations of cities to 
the same effect have practically become dead letters. Bounties have 
been offered by some towns and counties in the United States, In 
Michigan State one halfpenny per head is paid for “ English spar- 
rows.” If there were any good in these birds it is quite certain that 
such practical people as the Americans would not set their faces so 
steadily against them, and take such active steps by means of poison, 
trapping, netting, and shooting to decrease their numbers. 

Canadians have also ceased to protect sparrows, and now are 
compassing their destruction in every possible way. Australian and 
New Zealand farmers and gardeners are offering rewards and prizes 
to those who kill the largest number of sparrows, and produce the 
greatest quantity of their eggs, as fatal experience has taught them 
that they are unmitigated evils. 
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They have been compelled, moreover, to poison them by whole- 
sale. ‘Their most successful method is that of placing poisoned 
wheat in a bag with chaff, and allowing it to leak over a tail of a cart 
along the road.” The sparrows are destroyed by the bushel. 

British cultivators have waged war in a half-hearted way against 
these enemies for a long while. They say now that the time has 
arrived when prompt and drastic measures must be taken to reduce 
the number of sparrows, and that they intend to avail themselves of 
all legal means to accomplish this. Seeing there is such a consensus 
of opinion on the part of the agriculturists and horticulturists of at 
least half the inhabited world with regard to the mischievous and 
destructive nature of sparrows, the feeble voices of bird-lovers 
and humanitarians, who urge that they should be allowed to in- 
crease and multiply at their will and pleasure, will hardly be 
listened to. 


I1I.—FOR THE DEFENCE. 


By Rev. THEODORE Woop. 
Author of ‘* Our Bird Allies,” ‘‘ Our Insect Allies,’’ &c. &c. 


Ir among the feathered inhabitants of our islands there be a bird 
with a bad character, that bird is most undoubtedly the common 
house-sparrow. From all quarters there rises up a chorus of execration 
against it. Farmers and gardeners unite in abusing it. They accuse 
it of numberless crimes. They regard it as a monster of iniquity. 
They freely advocate its partial or even complete extermination. And 
by organised as well as by individual efforts that policy has been largely 
carried into effect. We hear of “ Sparrow Clubs” which pay so much 
per head for the birds themselves, and so much per dozen for their 
eggs. We read of farmers who scatter poisoned grain in severe 
weather—a sort of refinement of cruelty—with the result of destroying 
not sparrows alone, but numbers of other small birds with them. 
We all know the fruit-grower who cannot believe that his garden or 
his orchard is in safety unless it is incessantly promenaded by a man 
with a gun. And still the cry is for further slaughter. Is this slaughter. 
necessary ? 

In order to answer that question, we must glance for a moment 
at the various counts upon which the sparrow is arraigned. 

1. It is accused of stealing corn, alike from the field, the rick, 
and the poultry-yard ; and a well-known Cheshire agriculturist—Mr. 
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Bell—has lately estimated the annual loss of wheat due to the 
attacks of sparrows in England alone at 42,089,353. 

2. It is further accused of shelling-out growing peas from their 
pods, and in many cases even of destroying the plants themselves 
almost immediately upon their appearance above the ground. 

3- It is also said to damage crocuses, primroses, and other garden 
plants, by plucking the blossoms or tearing them to pieces, apparently 
out of wanton mischief. 

4. It is charged with driving martins from their nests, and so 
expelling strictly insectivorous birds from districts in which their 
services are especially valuable. 

Besides these, there are one or two minor counts of no practical 
importance. 

This indictment appears sufficiently formidable. But the case 
for the defence must be set against it, and this consists of three 
contentions. 

1. That some of the above accusations are greatly exaggerated. 

2. That others are totally untrue. 

3- That the undeniable mischief, large as it is, of which the 
sparrow is at times the cause, is more than counterbalanced by the 
services rendered by the bird in other ways. 

Let us examine these three contentions in turn. 

Taking the average price of wheat at 30s. per quarter, Mr. Bell’s 
estimate requires us to believe that 1,392,904 quarters of this 
grain alone, or 313,404 tons, are annually swallowed by English 
sparrows. In other words, these birds dispose of nearly one-sixth of 
all the wheat grown in England. Prodigious! The statement is 
absurd on the face of it. Probably Mr. Bell, like many farmers 
before him, has based his calculations upon the amount of damage 
wrought in one particular field—a damage which is often very great, 
and also most deceptive. For sparrows are by no means equally 
distributed over all parts of our corn-growing districts. ‘They con- 
gregate near trees or houses, or in such other spots as may be 
convenient for nesting and shelter, and never travel far afield in search 
of food ; so that their mischief is concentrated upon a comparatively 
small area of ground. Thus certain fields in the neighbourhood 
of trees or buildings may be systematically robbed of a large pro- 
portion of their produce, while others, at a little distance, as invariably 
escape. Clearly, then, it is misleading and unfair to take a particular . 
field as a sample, and to build up a startling array of figures upon the 
exceptional basis which it affords. 

Much of the evidence against the sparrow on this particular 
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count, again, has been furnished by the examination of the crops of 


slaughtered specimens. This evidence, at first sight, may seem 
unexceptionable ; but it is weak and deficient in this respect, that 
although it may establish the fact that sparrows feed largely upon 
corn, it altogether fails to show where that corn comes from. Now, 
a sparrow may frequently obtain a hearty meal of corn without 
robbing the farmer or the poultry-keeper at all. At harvest time, for 
instance, and during the gleaning season which succeeds it, a large 
quantity of grain lies scattered upon the ground, perfectly useless to 
the farmer, quite beyond the power even of the gleaners to gather 
up. In devouring this grain the bird is performing not a mischievous 
but a positively beneficial act, since if allowed to remain it would 
shortly sprout, and tend to exhaust the land. Yet, if a sparrow, 
having feasted upon such grain, be shot and opened, the contents of 
his crop are brought forward as undeniable evidence that he has been 
robbing the farmer ! 

Sparrows extract a considerable amount of grain, too, from horse- 
droppings ; and they also devour no small quantity which has been 
brought out from the ricks, zo¢ by the birds themselves, but by rats. 
So that even though sparrow after sparrow may be examined, and 
found to contain grain, it by no means follows that that grain has 
been stolen from the farmer. 

On the count of destroying garden flowers, the sparrow must 
plead guilty. It is a crime of comparatively modern development, 
and seems to have originated in the desire to obtain certain small 
insects which tenant the flowers in question. 

The accusation of stealing peas and destroying the plants may be 
met by a flat denial. 

Farmers and gardeners commonly attribute the chipped leaves of 
young bean and pea plants to the beak of the sparrow. In reality, 
however, the injury is due, not to the bird at all, but to the small 
Sttones weevils, which are so terribly destructive to many leguminous 
plants. This may readily be proved by experiment. On a warm 
spring evening, let the investigator examine a few rows of young peas 
or beans by the aid of a bull’s-eye lantern. He will find the edges of 
the leaves thronged by these little beetles, all busily feeding upon 
them. Now let him remove the insects from a leaf or two, and he 
will see that the margins are chipped away, even down to the 
midrib, in exactly the manner attributed to the beak of the sparrow. 

But it will be objected that sparrows visit pea and bean fields in 
multitudes. No doubt they do ; but they go for the sake, not of the 
plants themselves, but of the weevils which are attacking and 
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destroying them. So that their errand, in reality, far from being ot 
a mischievous character, is a highly beneficial one. 

Some five years since I had a remarkable illustration of this fact. 
In my own garden, near Broadstairs, were several long rows of 
“telephone” peas. Of all the garden owners of the neighbourhood, 
I alone took no pains to prevent the visits of sparrows, which were 
allowed free and undisturbed access to every part of the garden, and 
took the fullest advantage of their opportunities. On visiting the 
rows, indeed, I frequently disturbed a flock of twenty or thirty 
sparrows from among them. Yet I lost neither a plant nor a pod, 
while none of my neighbours succeeded in growing a crop of even 
average yield. The fact was that the Sifones weevils were unusually 
abundant in that season, and that the sparrows had removed them 
from my rows, while in those of my neighbours, from which the 
birds were excluded, the insects were able to carry on their mis- 
chievous operations unchecked. 

In order to put this matter quite beyond dispute, I killed half a 
dozen of the birds and opened them. In five out of the six the 
crop contained a number of the dead weevils, while in the gizzard were 
vestiges of others. In none of these was there anything of a vegetable 
character. In the crop of the sixth, which had apparently but just 
arrived, was a single grain of corn, probably extracted—the month 
being May—from some horse-droppings in the neighbourhood. 

Against the great amount of mischief which is undoubtedly com- 
mitted by the sparrow, must be set the very great services which it 
renders by the destruction of mischievous insects. 

This is notably the case during the breeding season, which extends 
over a period of some ten weeks. The young sparrows are quite 
unable to digest a vegetable diet, and are fed entirely upon insects. 
Actual experiment has shown that these—consisting for the most 
part of highly injurious grubs—are brought to the nest at the rate of 
40 per hour. Assuming that the sparrow works for only twelve hours 
in the day—an estimate far below the mark—we still have a total of 
480 insects per day, 3,360 per week, and 33,600 in the course of the 
breeding season destroyed by each pair of birds! And this cal- 
culation does not take into account those which are devoured by the 
parent birds themselves. Of the value of the sparrow as a grub 
destroyer I have again had practical experience. ‘There is a large 
kitchen and fruit garden in North Kent in which sparrows are not 
only tolerated, but encouraged. The walls of the house and stabling 
are covered with ivy and creepers, in which they nest in hundreds. 
The garden, however, is bordered on two sides by an extensive 
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orchard, devoted partly to apple trees and partly to gooseberries 
and currants, which are also grown largely in the kitchen-garden. 
And throughout the spring and summer that orchard is patrolled by 
gunners, with instructions to shoot every sparrow that they see. 

Now on the doctrine accepted by farmers, the orchard ought to 
bear plentifully, while the kitchen-garden should be stripped of its 
produce. But, as a matter of fact, the exact opposite is regularly the 
case. The gooseberry and currant bushes are stripped of their foliage 
by saw fly and currant moth grubs and caterpillars, while the apple 
trees are similarly damaged by the larve of the lackey moth, and 
the fruit return is hardly ever sufficient to cover working expenses. 

But in the kitchen-garden matters are very different. The goose- 
berry and currant bushes are literally laden with fruit. More than 
half a ton of jam is annually made from the produce of the latter 
alone, puddings, &c., for a school of thirty boys are manufactured 
three or four times a week, a large quantity of fruit is given away, 
and yet at the end of the season a considerable amount invariably 
remains ungathered. So, too, with the gooseberries, while the lackey 
caterpillar is almost unknown upon the apples. Surely this may be 
regarded as a practical commentary upon the value of the sparrow 
as an insect destroyer. I may further refer to the fact that in Maine 
and Auxerre, some five-and-thirty years since, sparrows were wholly 
exterminated in accordance with Government edict. In the following 
season even the foliage of the trees was almost wholly destroyed by 
caterpillars. Perhaps, too, I may be permitted to quote the follow- 
ing; which appeared two years since in the Kentish newspapers, and 
carries with it great weight owing to the source from which the main 
statement emanates. I looked for some weeks for a contradiction, 
which, however, never appeared : 

“ An almost unprecedented attack of maggot has taken place in 
the Kentish fruit plantations, and nut and apple crops have been in 
many instances grievously damaged if not destroyed. Planters are 
making vigorous efforts to fight the pest ; but the grubs are so 
numerous that hitherto they have defeated all attempts to get rid of 
them. The increase of insects is said dy the farmers to be due to 
the scarcity of sparrows, owing to the wholesale slaughter of the birds 
which has been carried on in the district.” 

The terrible havoc wrought by sparrows in Australia and North 
America, often brought forward as an argument for the extermination 
of the bird, has no bearing upon the “ Sparrow question” in Great 
Britain. The bird in those countries has been introduced by man, 
and change of climate implies a corresponding change of food. The 
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sparrow as a British bird, on every principle of justice, must be judged 
by its doings in Great Britain alone. And weighing its services as 
a whole against its mischief, similarly considered, the unprejudiced 
observer can hardly deny that the former largely predominate. 


IV.—IN AMERICA. 


By G. W. Murpocu, Late Editor of “ The Farmer.” 


ExactTLy forty years ago what is properly termed the “ English 
sparrow ” (Passer domesticus) was introduced into the United States 
of America as an ornithological experiment. From the Pacific to 
the Atlantic the great problem zow is how to exterminate the bird. 
Under what circumstances and through the agency of what courses 
has such a revolution in public opinion taken place with regard to the 
habits of one of the most familiar birds in existence? We use the 
word familiar advisedly, for wherever man congregates in families, 
tribes, or communities, there will be found the sparrow living and 
thriving, impudently audacious and quite familiar to an almost 
irritating degree. The sparrow has never been a much valued bird. 
It is not of handsome plumage. He has no compensating attractions 
as a musician, and there is not much in him as a bird for the pie-dish. 
In Scriptural days of old it was asked, ‘‘ Are not five sparrows sold 
for two farthings?” thereby implying that the bird was of trifling 
money value. It is true that we find the Psalmist saying, “I watch 
and am as a sparrow that sitteth alone upon the housetop,” but the 
bird to which the repentant king compared himself was not our 
familiar Passer domesticus, but a thrush or Passer solitarius, a very 
different kind of bird. But even before 1850, when the first common 
sparrow was transported or rather carried to America, the character 
of the bird as a friend or foe of the farmer and the gardener was in 
question. The verdict against him was of the Scotch judicial order, 
“not proven,” and a good many are still of opinion that the verdict 
should remain standing; while a few regard the bird as a pest, and on 
the other hand not a few as a blessing. 

Let us glance for a moment at the experience of the United 
States during the forty years the birds have bred and extended them- 
selves. The story has been admirably told in a report just issued 
from the Ornithological Section of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington. It consists of over four hundred closely-printed pages, 
and relates to an enormous mass of direct evidence as to the habits 
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of the birds, and is therefore an invaluable, and, as far as it goes, 
valuable basis for inductive generalisation. In the first place we 
‘ notice the remarkable adaptability of the sparrow to all conditions or 
human life. Wherever man migrated and settled, there went the 
sparrow and thrived. ‘The bird is at home in the scorching southern 
states, and he can make himself quite comfortable in the extreme 
north-west. 

‘The marvellous rapidity,” says Mr. Merriman, the eminent 
American ornithologist, “of the sparrow’s multiplication, the surpris- 
ing swiftness of its extension, and the prodigious size of the area it 
overspreads, are without parallel in the history of any bird.” The 
facts in support of this statement are overwhelming, and need not be 
recapitulated. Just a few words here about the phenomenal fecundity 
of the sparrow. ‘It is not unusual,” adds Mr. Merriman, “ for a single 
pair in the latitude of New York, or further south, to rear between 
twenty and thirty young in the course ofa year.” Assuming the annual 
produce of a pair to be twenty-four young, of which half are females 
and half males, and assuming further for the sake of compilation 
that all live together with their offspring, it will be seen that in ten 
years the progeny of a single pair would be 275,716,983,698. But 
for practical purposes if we allow three years as the maximum of a 
sparrow’s life, and allowing twenty as a maximum of annual births 
for each pair, the fecundity is enormous. Now it has been stoutly 
argued by the “friends of sparrows” that a¢ ast during breeding 
time they feed their young on insects, in most cases on injurious insects, 
and as a consequence they do incalculably more good in that way 
than evil by the destruction of ripening or ripe grain. Of course 
there are useful and in fact beneficent insects, and the aforesaid 
friends of the sparrow have not at all times differentiated between the 
two classes in their inductions. Important evidence on the subject 
was taken by the Wild Birds Protection Committee of the British 
House of Commons in 1873. Some of the facts therein, even in 
detail, are certainly of a most important character as bearing on the 
good character of the sparrow. 

For instance, Mr. Henry Myers, one of the largest market 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, was examined with the 
following result : 

“T believe you were led at one time of your life to reconsider your 
opinions about birds ?—I suppose I have been in my time one of the 
greatest of sparrow destroyers. You have the blood of a great many 
sparrows on your head?—I had a sparrow club at one time; I 
thought they were injurious birds. We killed them until scarcely 
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one could be found on the premises. Did you derive valuable 
results from that course ?—No ; on the contrary, we were eaten up 
with blight. Will you be kind enough to tell the committee what 
was your experience after so destroying the sparrows?—After the 
sparrows became almost extinct we found blight of various kinds 
very much increase upon us, and it has done so ever since. I am 
glad to say sparrows are becoming more common with us now ; this 
year our trees are comparatively free from blight. The committee 
will draw their own inference, but those were the facts. As the birds 
have increased you have suffered much less from insects, you say? 
—Yes, especially this year. Are you in the way of noticing the 
habits of the sparrows when they are in your garden?—To say that 
the sparrows do no damage would be wrong, but there is no doubt 
that they do a larger proportion of good than they do harm.” 

Mr. James Bell, gardener to the Duke of Wellington, at Strath- 
fieldsaye, in Hampshire, gave most important evidence of a similar 
character, his observations extending to the habits of sparrows, wrens, 
robins, &c. The following is part of his evidence : 

“ Does the sparrow give you any trouble >—The only thing that 
I know against the sparrow is that after the peas come in about this 
season they are very destructive to the green peas ; they peck the 
pods and destroy the peas. Now I will put the same question to 
you that I put to another witness. If you were a market gardener, 
depending for your livelihood on the growth of the fruit, should you 
protect the birds or not ?—I certainly would, because I would rather 
lose some fruit than have the whole of the crops destroyed by insects 
and caterpillars. You think the greatest danger is on the side of the 
insect than the bird ?—Yes, undoubtedly. They come in shoals ; 
you may manage the insects in a very small garden, but you cannot 
manage them in an acre or two of fruit trees. It is within your 
experience that where birds are encouraged insects are kept down ? 
—lI always find that we never have insects to an extent to damage 
the crops seriously where there are plenty of birds.” 

Mr. Merriman, in his report, has not scrupled to quote largely 
from the“above, his sole object being to get at “the bottom facts ” 
relating to the habits of sparrows. Summing up the vast amount of 
evidence taken all over the United States, the following are the 
general conclusions. With regard to injury to buds, blossoms, &c., 
584 reports were sent in; of these 265 alleged positive damage of 
varying kind and degree, 12 were indeterminate, and the remaining 
307 were favourable to the bird. The compiler, however, points out 
that the greater part of the favourable reports (294) have little 
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weight, being brief monosyllabic negatives written in reply to the 
schedule questions, without anything to indicate the extent or close- 
ness of the writers’ observation. Almost all reports agree that 
considerable injury is done by the filthy habits of sparrows about 
houses, and where there are ornamental trees. Grapes are grown 
extensively in the open in America, and the evidence is clear that 
sparrows are beginning to find out the value of this fruit, and consume 
it greedily. It is also credited with much damage to apples 
and other kinds of fruit, the young seeds of many kinds of green 
vegetables, plants, &c. The most valuable portion of the report, 
however, refers to the elaborate facts to be found in the tables of 
food as shown by dissections of stomachs. In all and from every 
part of the country, and at all seasons of the year, 636 stomachs of 
sparrows were examined minutely, many of them within an hour and 
a half after death. The net result was that wheat was found in 22 
stomachs ; oats in 327 ; corn (maize) in 71 ; fruit seedsin 57 ; grass 
seeds in 102 ; weed seeds in 85 ; undetermined vegetable matter in 
219 ; bread, rice, &c., 19 ; noxious insects, 47 ; beneficial insects, 50 ; 
insects of no economic importance in 51. Having these hard facts 
before us, the general verdict against the sparrow must be rather 
decisive, and that too without taking into account its impudent and 
most disastrous interference with the breeding of other and un- 
doubtedly beneficent birds, such as martins, &c 
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THE BALLAD OF THE RULK. 


Y the flat bank, dim in the waning light, 
On land-locked waters, by a stagnant shore 
Lies the huge hulk : no longer winged for flight, 
But bare, dismasted, ne’er to travel more. 
The sad red evening glares on the dull stream, 
While one star quivers palely in the blue ; 
And, deathful as a sleep without a dream, 
Fold the wild wings that once so strongly flew. 
Thin mists are rising on the river’s face, 
And slowly grows the shadow of the night ; 
Darkness glooms round the melancholy place ; 
The great dim wreck begins to fade from sight. 
Oh, what a change ! tho’ now forlorn, supine, 
A nobler craft hath never ruled the sea ; 
She lived long years upon the surging brine, 
And moved in beauty—noble, strong, and free. 
A ship’s existence is a fight with death : 
She swims on a vast widespread watery grave ; 
The dangers round her, stirred by tempests’ breath, 
Might sometimes half appall e’en seamen brave. 
What dark depths fathomless beneath her keel ! 
Ocean’s great plain hides awful secrets drear : 
Fair women and brave men alike may feel 
Their bark surrounded by a haunting fear. 
From the wild wave shall rise—how many dead ! 
Who perished whelmed beneath the mighty main ; 
No tombs can mark where ocean’s acres spread, 
And yet the sea her dead shall yield again. 


Her graves too vast for any stone to mark, 
Too shifting for record of any tomb : 
Her dead drop deeply into shadows dark, 
And disappear into unfathomed gloom. 
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Through day and night, ’neath tropic stars and suns, 
Through many a year, through many a fearful gale, 
A precious freight of twice a thousand tons’. 
The great ship carried ’neath her towering sail. 


Bravely for years and years, through strife sublime, 
The conquering bark pursued her wild career ; 

But e’en her strong frame must succumb to time, 
And its last vestiges must disappear. 


Demonic strength, transcending human force, 
Resides in mountain billow and mad wind, 
Which leap and rush upon their reckless course, 

And pity not—insensate, ruthless, blind. 


Among the noblest shows on all the earth 
A fairer sight, indeed, there scarce could be 
Than, fleetly sailing in her stately mirth, 
That royal vessel on the tossing sea. 
In splendour her proud flags triumphant fly, 
Flutt’ring and streaming in the joyous breeze ; 
Or one in sadness drooping half-mast-high, 
To tell that death can strike upon the seas. 
Day after day, week after week, they roam, 
The wanderers o’er that changeful ocean piain ; 
The far wide fields of furrow and of foam 
Spread ceaselessly upon the lonely main. 
Her tall trucks reel against the sky of noon, 
When bright the sun or fresh the lively breeze ; 
Or sway beneath great stars and wading moon, 
When tempests vex the fierce unfeeling seas. 
In tropic calms the high black gleaming side 
Rests on its shadow on the water’s gleam, 
Rocks gently on the softly heaving tide, 
Till ship and ocean blend into a dream. 


Then, tall sails stretching to her topmost spires, 
While argent moonshine blanches each sail white, 
Round the dark hull flash phosphorescent fires, 
Till night is peace, and loveliness, and light. 
High on the swaying yards the sailors swing, 
When the broad swelling sails are reefed or furled,. 
As growing winds begin to hiss and sing, 
And rising billows with wild rage are curled. 
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The warrior ship awakens for the strife ; 
While plunging seas remorseless strike her bow, 
Her quivering frame becomes instinct with life, 
And scatters the wild waves that beat her prow. 


The proud bark welters on the lifting swell, 

And plunges madly through each watery crest ; 
E’en the worst gale that e’er on ocean fell 

Shall find the lofty vessel at her best. 


The roaring hurricane fills all the night, 

While the mad sea leaps upward to low clouds ; 
Green rushing waters on lined decks alight, 

And hoarse winds whistle thro’ the reeling shrouds. 


And human drama plays its living part 
Beneath the soaring of the triple mast ; 
Love shall begin in many a gentle heart— 
Love born at sea, and long on land to last. 
Pale cheek and wistful eye are wanly there, 
Sad sickness seeking from the seas relief. 
The ship bears love, and hope, and joy, and care ; 
And the high bulwarks hold both mirth and grief. 
Strange constellations gleam in stranger skies, 
The ocean pathway ever leads to change ; 
Far lands grow nearer to expectant eyes, 
Taught by the sea to look for all things strange. 
Land ho! and faintly, a low bar of purple cloud, 
They see the shore at which they fain would be. 
Welcome is land unto that weary crowd, 
Pent for so long upon the climbing sea. 
Wave-wearied passengers, with gladsome breast, 
Will change the narrow deck for ampler space ; 
They upon Australasian shores will find their rest 
But she must soon her trackless way retrace. 


She has retraced it—and for the last time ; 
Her ocean labours all at length are past : 
Closed is for ever her career sublime ; — 
To this pathetic end she comes at last. 
Her life of strife, of joy and pride, is o’er, 
Never again shall she float fair and free ; 
Rotting beside the muddy river shore, 
Never again the ocean shall she see. 
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Her timbers strained, her worn sides wan and dim, 
But showing yet the beauty of her lines. 

Never did statelier ship on ocean swim, 
And still her record bright in memory shines. 


Her glory and her dangers both are past, 
And only silence sounds her parting knell. 

Of many fancies full, we look our last : 
Pathetic is our sad, our proud—farewell ! 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. ~ 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HE month would be somewhat uneventful were it not for the 
one great event of the advent of the Daly Company. A very 
poor piece of work by a man who has done much good work—Mr. 
Wills—“ A Royal Divorce,” at the Olympic, might be forgiven for 
its infidelity to history: it could not be forgiven for its tediousness. 
At Drury Lane, Sir Augustus Harris inaugurated his knighthood 
with an exciting naval melodrama, “A Sailor’s Knot,” by Mr. Pettitt, 
set in the stirring times of the struggle with Napoleon. At the 
Avenue a rival, and by no means a dangerous rival, to “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue” was brought forward in a new pantomime called “ Yvette,” 
which was much too long and rather dull. “ Arrah-na-Pogue” has: 
been revived at the Princess’s ; and Miss Minnie Palmer shakes her 
short skirts through “‘ My Sweetheart” at the Vaudeville. 

But the great event of the month has been the reappearance in 
London of the Daly Company. It is now seven years since this 
company first came to London and played for a season at Toole’s 
Theatre. They did not then create the attention they deserved. 
Some of those who saw them appreciated their excellence ; the 
majority of critics did not recognise the importance of the event ; I 
did not happen to see them at all. This was in 1884. Two years 
later they came again, in 1886, this time to the Strand Theatre; and 
this time I saw them once, when they were playing the piece with 
which they opened this season at the Lyceum, “A Night Off.” I 
was immensely amused, so was all London. This time the company 
were beginning to be better understood—to be more appreciated. 
Again they went away ; again they returned, two years later, in 1888. 
This time they played at the Gaiety, beginning with that delightful 
piece, “the dear, the for-ever remembered” play, “ The Railroad of 
Love.” ‘The performance was a revelation, It showed me that in 
Miss Ada Rehan the stage boasted an actress with a variety of 
emotional expression that was almost unequalled—that was certainly 
unsurpassed. The light-hearted trifling of the witty, pretty widow, 
Valentine Osprey, was interpreted by Miss Rehan with a comedy 
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that can only be called exquisite. But suddenly, in the midst of 
the dainty mirth, the bright, delicate humour, there came a love 
scene—the now famous door scene—which was played with an 
appealing tenderness, with a living poetry that made it one of the 
most beautiful things I had ever seen on the stage. And when 
this scene was followed by another, in which an episode of farce was 
endowed with a passion and fire and pathos that elevated it to the 
dignity of the highest art, I recognised at once that in Miss Rehan 
I was beholding one of the great actresses of our age. 

What “The Railroad of Love” revealed and suggested ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew” confirmed. The play is not a wholly pleasing 
one ; it does not stand high on the list of the Shakespearean plays ; it 
is generally looked upon and generally played as if it were a mere 
whirling farce. But Miss Ada Rehan’s Katherine was a great crea- 
tion—it might almost be called a great tragic creation. Who that 
saw it will forget her first appearance in the comedy, that fierce rush 
upon the stage, that spiendid pause of baited fury? Everything 
about her, the flame-coloured hair, the flame-coloured garments, 
suggested passion ; here at this moment the passion of a wrath that 
was almost animal in its ferocity, and yet a passion capable of heroic 
expression, capable of being developed into the noble passion of love. 
The spectator sees from the first moment that the metamorphosis of 
Kate is no grotesque impossibility, no result of barbarous subjuga- 
tion. That splendid flame-coloured creature, who might have come 
from the most brilliant canvas of the brilliant Veronese, had some- 
thing in her of the divine Italian Julict-—something of the imperial 
Egyptian Cleopatra. I saw it again and again, learning with every 
fresh occasion some new lesson in the power and beauty and magic 
of dramatic art interpreted by a true artist: it was a lesson of the 
highest kind, it was an artistic pleasure not to be surpassed. 

“The Taming of the Shrew ” was Miss Rehan’s triumph of that 
season ; two years later, in 1890, she returned again to London 
for a further triumph in “As You Like It.” I had seen quite a 
number of Rosalinds, but here I saw the nearest approach to my 
ideal of the Witch of Arden Wood. In that book of Théophile 
Gautier’s which Mr. Swinburne has called “the golden book of spirit 
and sense, the holy writ of beauty,” there is an exquisite description 
of an ideal performance of “ As You Like It.” The play seems to 
have enchanted Gautier, and he wrote about it with all the impas- 
sioned enthusiasm which he gave to everything that appealed to his 
Grecian sense of beauty. The performance which the poet had de- 
scribed Miss Rehan helped me to realise. This radiant daughter of a 
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banished duke who is all as witty and twice as gracious as Beatrice, 
who wanders in the woodland like a returned Dryad, who loves and 
makes love with such sweet serene audacity, lived and moved in 
Miss Rehan’s creation. It would be rash to say that it was a finer 
performance than her Katherine ; but it was as fine, worthy to stand 
by its side, the second picture in a splendid gallery of Shakespeare’s 
womanhood. Might not that Rosalind, one asks again, play Juliet ? 
Could not that magnificent Katherine make a no less magnificent 
Cleopatra ? 

There is one part which Miss Rehan has played which, amongst 
all her wide ranges of creations, I may perhaps be permitted to feel 
some special regret at not having seen. It is only a small part, but 
it is a part that I can well imagine her playing to perfection—the part 
of Xantippe in a version of Théodore de Banville’s gracious little one- 
act comedy, ‘La Femme de Socrate,” which I was privileged to 
write. It was produced at Daly’s Theatre in New York in the 
October of 1888, and it was not possible for me to be in New York 
at the time and so I have never seen it. But where imagination 
might fail to present to mea picture of Miss Rehan as Xantippe, 
assistance comes in the description of her acting given by the 
accomplished New York critic, Mr. William Winter. In a very rare 
and beautiful book, “A Daughter of Comedy,” of which only a 
hundred and thirteen copies are in existence, a book privately printed, 
in which Mr. William Winter has traced the brief and brilliant record 
of Miss Rehan’s artistic career, I find the following pages, which I 
must permit myself the pleasure of quoting : 

“Miss Rehan wore a robe of golden silk, and her noble and 
spirited head was crowned with an aureole of red hair. Xantippe, 
resentful of the scornful composure of Socrates, scolds and storms 
till, in the tempest of her passion, she is suddenly thrown into a 
syncope, whereupon she is thought to be dead. But while she is 
recovering from this swoon she hears the sorrowful, affectionate 
protestations of love that are uttered by her husband, and, perceiving 
then his sincerity, devotion, and sweetness, and her own unwoman- 
like violence and acrimony of temper, she changes from a shrew 
to a meek and loving woman. Miss Rehan acted this part in a strain 
of passionate impetuosity and at times with fine sarcasm. Her 
elocution was uncommonly sweet. Her action was marked by 
incessant and piquant variety. She flashed from one mood to 
another and placed many phases of the feminine nature in vivid 
contrast. The embodiment was one of sumptuous personal beauty, 
and, after the storm of shrewish rage and -turbulent jealousy had 
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spent its force, this portrayal closed with the suggestion of a lovely 
ideal of nobility and gentleness. When there is a close correspond- 
ence between the temperament of the actor and the temperament 
of the part that is represented a greater freedom of expression is 
naturally reached. That correspondence existed in the culminating 
passage of this play between Miss Rehan and the conquered 
Xantippe, and her success was triumphant. In dealing with the 
shrewish action of the part she obeyed the same subtle impulse that 
she has wisely followed in her treatment of Shakespeare’s Katherine. 
The dress was made to harmonise with the spirit of its wearer: her 
shrew is red-haired, high coloured, and like a scorching flame.” 

But if Miss Rehan is the chief attraction of the Daly Company, 
she is admirably supported. In Mrs. Gilbert the stage possesses one 
of the most charming old ladies who have ever trod the boards. In 
all the whimsical parts she plays she shows such a subtle blend of 
humour and of tenderness as is not surpassed by any other actress. 
And what Mrs. Gilbert is amongst old ladies, Mr. James Lewis is 
amongst old men. I am speaking, of course, of both of them in the 
parts they play, which are always old parts: personally they are both 
perennially young. For a grotesque humour, which while farcical is 
always human, Mr. Lewis is not to be surpassed. As for Mr. John 
Drew, he is one of the best of living young actors. He is to the 
American stage what Noblet is to the French stage ; but he can do 
things that, as far as I know, Noblet cannot do. For, while John 
Drew can play the dashing young gentleman of farcical comedy to 
perfection, he can also perform such parts as Orlando and Petruchio 
with great power and vitality. Ada Rehan and John Drew, Mrs. 
Gilbert and James Lewis, these indeed form a quadrilateral of which 
any manager might be proud, even that greatest of all managers who 
founded the Théatre Illustre and who wrote “ Tartuffe.” London 
has learned to love this quadrilateral as fondly as New York loves 
them, and welcomes them every year with, if possible, a warmer than 
the last welcome. 

What must be regarded as an important dramatic event is the 
publication of the first volume of the plays of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones. England has long been reproached for the decadence of her 
dramatic literature. Authors who have striven to improve the literature 
of the drama have been reproached for not giving their productions 
to a wider public than the play-going public, to the reading-public. 
The answer has always come pat. While an English dramatic author 
is popular, he naturally looks to the United States for a share of his 
reward. That share he could only obtain, unti! lately, so long as he 
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kept his play in manuscript, or at least kept it unpublished. But 
with the recent alteration in the law of American copyright, certain 
of our English dramatists have shown themselves eager to invite the 
study and the criticism of the reading as well as of the play-going 
public, and Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. Pinero, two of our most 
conspicuous dramatists, have proceeded to publish their plays. Mr. 
Jones has led off with the publication of “ Saints and Sinners.” ! 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones takes himself very seriously, and he is 
quite right as a conscientious dramatist to take himself and his art as 
seriously as possible ; but it may be questioned whether he does not 
take the new American copyright Act too seriously, and does not 
prophesy too remarkable results from its existence. Mr. Jones 
considers that it is the duty of all self-respecting dramatists at once 
to publish their plays in book form, as the majority of French drama- 
tists do, and have done for many a long year. It remains to be seen 
whether he and Mr. Pinero, and the other dramatists who may follow 
their example and rush into print, will not find reasons—merely mer- 
cantile reasons—for regretting their action. America is a large 
country, swarmed over by travelling companies too numerous and too 
fleeting to be affected by any copyright law. An author, or his 
agents, will perhaps only learn of an unauthorised performance of 
his play in some distant part of the country days after it has taken 
place. Meanwhile the players have gone elsewhere, to play and dis- 
appear again before the law could be enforced. And this will be 
taking place all over the country—at least such is the opinion 
expressed to me of a great authority on American theatrical affairs. 
But however that may be, and however sorry I shall feel for either 
Mr. Jones or Mr. Pinero if they find their printed texts lightly pirated, 
I cannot but rejoice that they have come to the determination to 
print their plays. 

For, after all, it is only by a study of its text that a play can be 
finally judged. A piece of dramatic work may, for many reasons—an 
individual actor’s skill, lavish mounting, spectacular effect—take the 
taste of the town and prove a great commercial success, although the 
artistic worth of the work may be poor indeed. On the other hand, 
a play may be excelient literature and yet fail—for want of the right 
actor, for want of spectacular effect, for many reasons—to take the 
taste of the town. The only way to pronounce critically upon a play, 
upon a dramatic author’s work, is to read it. But this has been 
impossible in the case of the contemporary stage in England. In 
France anyone who likes can make himself familiar with the plays 


1 London: Macmillan & Co. 
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of Dumas f/s, with the majority of the plays of Sardou, with the 
plays of Lemaitre, of Becque, of Bergerat, of all the dramatic writers, 
successful or unsuccessful. In Denmark everyone can buy the plays 
of Ibsen, of Jonas Lie, of Bjornson, of Heiberg, and the rest. 
Spanish plays are sold in Spain; Italian plays in Italy ; every European 
country publishes its new plays, except England. 

It would almost appear as if there were something in the modern 
English mind hostile to the reading of plays ; for it does not quite 
do to say that most of our acting plays are not good enough to print. 
If there existed a public eager to read plays, as such a public exists 
in Paris, in Berlin, in Madrid, in Rome, plays would soon he written 
that were worth their reading. Plays are published in Paris almost 
as largely as novels, and the effect of this great publicity has been to 
make the French drama a very skilful drama. It has to run the 
gauntlet of so much criticism that it must, perforce, be careful—must 
needs do its best. But in England few people care to read plays ; 
few people, except professional or amateur actors, buy Lacy’s theatrical 
library ; even Shakespeare and Sheridan are not so intimate a part 
of popular reading as Molitre and Corneille are in France. It may 
be that this will change. Perhaps Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is the 
pioneer of a new movement which will multiply the production of 
playbooks. Personally I hope so; there are few pleasures more 
delightful to my mind than the reading of playbooks. Here again 
our debt to Ibsen must be recognised. The increase of public 
interest in the drama during the last year or two has largely been 
aroused by the controversy over Ibsen and Ibsen’s method. 

Since I wrote these lines a new play has been added to the 
English repertory of the Daly Company. This new play is “ The 
Last Word,” one of those bright, humane, living adaptations from 
the German of which Mr. Daly pessesses the secret—adaptations 
which have all the freshness and all the charm of brilliant original 
comedies. “The Last Word” is a comedy of the school of 
“The Railroad of Love,” that is to say, it is a comedy which, while it 
sparkles with humour, has at the same time a serious note and touches. 
graver chords than the mere string of mirth. Like “The Railroad 
of Love,” which I consider one of the most charming comedies I 
have ever seen, “The Last Word” affords to Miss Rehan op- 
portunities for displaying the extraordinarily wide and varied power 
of her genius. Cousin Val of “The Railroad of Love” was one of 
those enchanting creations, like Diana Vernon and Bathsheba Bold- 
wood in fiction, whom the appreciative observer must, whether he will 
or no, fall helplessly in love with, and the Baroness Vera in “The 
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Last Word” is the heart’s sister of Valentine Osprey. I declare 
that I cannot say which I like the best. Memory, carrying me back 
to the two triumphant scenes in “ The Railroad of Love,” calls upon 
me to declare for Cousin Val, but the immediate moment, with its 
living, thrilling picture of the beautiful Russian woman, so noble, so 
courageous, so divinely playful, so humanly passionate, makes me 
ready to swear like a new Quixote that the Baroness Vera is the 
peerless among womankind. Then I remember that the Baroness 
Vera and Valentine Osprey are the same, and that both are of one 
blood with Rosalind and Katherine, and all other feelings are 
absorbed in the one sense of warm gratitude to the genius that has 
made all these enchanting women live and move for me. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Sir WALTER Scott. 
HE publication of “ The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-32,” ! 
draws fresh attention to a figure always pleasant to con- 
template. That Scott’scomments, outspoken though never unamiable, 
upon his acquaintance or neighbours should have delayed the 
appearance of these revelations until those with whom they dealt 
had passed beyond the reach of censure is of course natural, It isa 
matter upon which the present generation is to be congratulated. 
While, moreover, another work of the same class, the revelations of 
Talleyrand, to which the world has looked forward with eager antici- 
pation, has produced little except disappointment, Scott’s Journal, 
which stole into existence with no preliminary fanfare, has been 
greeted with general delight. Curious proof how keen interest 
is aroused is supplied in the fact, for such it is, that the “ Life of 
Scott,” by Lockhart, in ten volumes uniform with the favourite edition 
of the Waverley novels, though previously one of the commonest of 
books, has sprung into demand and is now not easily obtainable. As 
is natural, the perusal of these delightful experiences and comments 
has given the reader a taste for more pabulum of the same class. 
Not easily does one tire of such a record as is supplied of a life of 

generous self-abnegation and heroic self-sacrifice. 


ScoTT AS SEEN IN HIS JOURNAL, 

ANY men have sought to give their fellows or their successors 

an insight into their lives, to paint themselves for posterity as, 

in their own conceit, they should be seen. Jean-Jacques was of course 
the first to determine upon showing himself to the world in his true 
colours, with all his faults, infirmities, and crimes upon his head. How 
much vanity, self-esteem, and desire for approbation underlies 
Rousseau’s exposure of meanness and baseness I will leave others 
to decide. Rousseau’s successors went beyond him, and some 
sufficiently nauseating exhibitions of moral disease saw the light 
in the eighteenth century. A world, the taste of which is healthy 
in the main, quits these unpleasant revelations, and prefers an 
analysis of something less revolting. Pepys is confidential enough, 
and opens out some queer corners of his personality. Everybody 
pardons, however, if he does not love, the confiding gentleman whose 

1 Edinburgh : David Douglas, 
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cypher has yielded up its mystery, and who would be greatly 
astonished if, from the shades he inhabits, he could contemplate the 
interest he inspires. _ In letters, a nature so sweet as that of Dorothy 
Osborne or so cynical as that of Walpole attracts or amuses. Scott’s 
Journal, however, stands aione in conveying to us the picture of a 
man as we would have him, with the qualities that inspire and the 
infirmities that endear. Healthy, virile, strong under defeat, modest 
in triumph, as far removed from cant as he is from libertinism, he 
supplies us with that robust virtue which, as opposed to valetu- 
dinarian virtue, is, as Macaulay says, what the world wants. Scott 
is the most many-sided man since Shakespeare, and may challenge 
comparison with Goethe. Few will read his confessions and revela- 


_tions without the desire to lead a nobler life. 


Scotr’s Last Worps. 
OT at all the sort of dying speech which the world loves to 
hear is that of Scott. In these days, indeed, one hesitates to 

hold it up before a world little disposed to reverence. Declining to © 
allow his daughters, who had watched long and were fatigued, to be 
aroused, Scott, when dying, said to his son-in-law—“ Lockhart, I may 
have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good man—-be 
virtuous—be religious—be a good man. Nothing else will give you 
any comfort when you come to lie here.” “ Pietistic cant,” says the 
reader, with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘Not so,” Ianswer. I could 
find more than one “ancient Roman” who would accept and approve 
such teaching. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF HOLIDAY-MAKING. 


N°. that what has been called the shrinking of the world 

is in progress, and a ride across a continent may be ac- 
complished on a bicycle, people make resolute efforts to give a 
character to holiday pursuits. One pleasantly novel experience is 
chronicled in “ Two Girls on a Barge,” by V. Cecil Cotes.!. This is 
the record of a slow, meditative holiday tour from London to 
Birmingham by two young girls who had fitted up a barge for resi- 
dential purposes. With short trips of the kind I am familiar, having 
several times, on a specially chartered barge, descended the Thames 
or ascended the Medway. A quiet indolent progress through the 
locks of a canal and by primitive villages is an unknown (and hitherto, 
I suppose, unrecorded) experience. With its innumerable and clever 
designs and its pleasant style of narrative, this record of domestic, 
but not wholly unadventurous, travel is to be commended as delight- 
ful reading. SYLVANUS URBAN. 

1 Chatto & Wintus, 











